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From the Journal of Law. | inson, 207.) I certainly do not pretend that the prac- 
OPINION OF CHIEF JUSTICE GIBSON. tice of the civil law is to have the force of precedent in 
‘ ‘ ; | the courts here: but, in a case like the present, it seems 
We take pleasure - placing before — readers a | fair to say that it goes far to efface the impression of 
able = of Chief Justice Grew, on Hoe ante ae Fe | juridical novelty. At the common law there is no ju- 
Corporation o. Wallace, which is interesting, not only \dicial sale of lands, and of course we have no English 
pep as — genet ean wee ee | authorities directly in point, In chancery the practice 
"6 the law on ‘ers about which grest: diversity is to pay off incumbrances out of the purchase money, 
of opinion, if not a decided inclination the other way, | ‘hich i a eae lias 2 
e . *s nart of the state. not only in the | which appear on the master’s report, ; er is 
ee ae Salaam On a of | Paid, only because as it is suid there is nothing to show 
rofession, bu g . 22 | ae oT wigs a tae “ 
March, the Chief Justice and Judge Huston delivered the court that there is such an incumbrance, (Vide 


Saas . . a Stretton, 1 Ves. Jr. 266.) But this exception 
the opinion of the court on the main point, from which | helps to establish the rale, and demonstrates not only 


_—< nag ee ee oe tee the ability of the court to extinguish incumbrances, but 
eee Oe ee en = its readiness to do so when judicially informed of their 


; e i c ish that part of : ; . 
of the case. We have omitted to publ P 'existence. When, however, an incumbrance cannot, 


the opinion of the chief justice which relates exclusively | for any cause whatever, be satisfied out of the purchase 
to the particular cause. 


money, it of course remains there, as it does here, a 
CorporaTion Vv. WALLACE. }charge on the land. But in chancery the process of 

No prudent judge will disregard an opinion of the | sale is such, as to admit of exceptions that have no place 

bar. During an experience of fifteen years in this | ina sale on execution which requires prompt payment 

court, | have seldom found one of its decisions re- | by the purchaser, and deprives him of an opportunity. 

ceived with disapprobatian at the bar, which did not |to see to the application of the purchase money, and 

contain something which called for revision. But pro- | by reason of which the rule is applicable in all its 
fessional opinion, though valuable as a test of judicial | force, to judicial sales of chaltles at the common law. As 
decision, is not infallible. The principal recognition | to these, liens created by the act of the parties, require 
in Willard v. Norris,* was viewed in a particular part of | transmutation of the possession, and as goods taken in- 
the state, as a portentous novelty: yet a little consider- | execution must be actually seized, the reversionary in 
ation would have shown it to be a familiar part of the | terest of the owner (so to speak) cannot be levied, and 
jurisprudence of every civilized people, whether an- | for this reason perhaps it is, that goods pawned cannot 
cient or modern. Of this, as regards the civil law, | be taken in execution before they are redeemed. But 
which with local modifications, is the code of continen- | conflicting liens are created by delivering conflicting 
tal Europe, there is nota doubt. “The principal ef- | executions to the sheriff; and it is perfectly settled 
fect,”’ says Ferriere, ‘‘of an adjudication by decree, | that a-ale on a younger execution divests the lien of 
(judicial sale) is a transfer of all thetrights of property | the older one, which takes, not the goods in the hands 
to the highe t bidder, so that he cannot be disturbed | of the purchaser, but their price in the hands of the 
by lien creditors, or mortgagees, who have not made | sheriff. Would it not then have been strange, if our 
resistance to the decree; nor after sale and confirma- | progenitors had not «pplied the rule of the common 
tion, by any claimant of title to any part of the estate | law to land when they subjected it to sale on acommon 
levied, because the decree extinguishes (purge) all | law execution as acmatreL, They carried the conse- 
; rights of property, mortgages, incumbrances, quit rents, | quences of the principle further than is demanded here, 
(charges reelles et foncieres) in default of opposition (Diet | and held that a judicial sale divests, without compensa- 

de droit verbo Saisie reelle.”) Inthe language of the | tion out of the purchase money, the wife’s inchoate 

law, says Denisart, who says the same thing, ‘the word | estaTE of dower—an interest in the land certainly as 
opposition signifies an act by which the execution of a | sacred as that ofa mortgagee. Atthe end ofa century, 
judgment by default is resisted, having for its object | in which the most curious legal antiquarian might be 

: the prevention of a sale, till the interests of the oppos- | challenged to produce an instance of a sale on an older 
a ing party are secured.” (Collect, de jurisp. verbo oppo- | judgment, after there had been a sale on a younger 
: sition.) “ The resistance being in substance tle defence | one, the practice of satisfying the older judgments out 
of a terre tenant to a scire facias, is to be of course be- | of the purchase money, received the sanction of a direct 
fore the decree of confirmation. The sale is strictly | judicial recognition; and as far as I have ever heard, 
Judicial, being pursuant to an adjudication, and the pro- | with the most perfect acquiescence of the legislature, 
Solara bY eee the creditors ac- | the bar, and the people. The rule, therefore, having 
ett ond priority of the liens or classes. ( Dict de | been incontestably established, as regards incumbran- 
rout verbo ordre.) Thus we have distinctly announced | ces generally, it will require decisive arguments to 

ae heck ee law, by which not only prove a mortgage to be an exception, 

aus Gam of he acs ed, ore estate paramount to| This has been attempted on two grounds; the first, 
5 he falle at th ate: Rigg cai is divested. Such also | that the mortgagee is not an incumbrance, but Tae 
lien 4 aritime law, which distributes among | OWNER OF AN ESTATE IN THF LAND, has been aban- 
creditors the proceeds of a ship sold by order of | doned by one of the eminent counsel, who have argued 

the Court of Admiralty ona younger lien; an instance j for the plaintiff. He has thought proper to occupy the 




















of which is found in the case of the Madonna, (6 Rob. | second ground, that the lien of a mortgage is crEaTED 
a Paes EXPRESSLY BY THE ACT OF THE PARTIES, While the lien of 
ay ee Register Vol, 5, page 273. a judgment is but incidental. Of these in their order. 
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50 JUDGE GIBSON’S OPINION. 











In form, a mortgage is certainly a conveyance; but it 


is unquestionably treated at law here, in the way it is 
treated in equity elsewhere, as a bare incumbrance, and 
the accessory of a debi; as between the parties it isa 
conveyance, SO FAR AS 1S NECESSARY TO ENFORCE IT 4S 


asecurity. As regards their persons. the mortg igor | 
is the owner, even of the legal estate. This distinction, | 


which, if attended to, will be found to reconcile the ap- 
perently jerring dicfa ot the judges, is as firmly estab- 
lished by the practice and decisions of the courts in 
Pennsylvania, as any other in the law. If the mortgagee 
had the title for any other purpose than to afford him a 
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| is changed under the more enlarged jurisdiction of the 
| courts of equity. THEIR INFLUENCE HAS REACHED THE 
| COURTS OF Law, and the case of mortgage is one of 
| the most splendid instances in the history of our juris- 
| prudence, of the triumph of equitable principles over 
, technical rules, and of the homage which those princi- 
| ples have in THEIR ADOPTION IN THE COURTS OF Law.” 
'(4 Kent, 151-2.) Lf such, then, be the progress of 
/equitable principles, in courts purely of common 
| law jurisdiction, what might we not expect it to be 
| in courts which are a forum for the joint adminis. 


tration of law and equity? The principle that the 
mortgagor is seized as to every one but the mortgagee, 
was asserted by this court in the Schuylkill Navig.stion 
Company v. Thoburn, (7 Sergt. and R. 411.) and in 
Ricket v. Madeira, (1 Rawle, 321.) it was apphed to 


remedy, it would not be easy to account for the absence 
of all the incilents of his supposed ownership: yet his 
estate if such it be, certainly cannot be set up as out- 
standing to bar an ejyectment by the mortgagor, or an 


action of trespass, or a proceeding to obtain compensa- | the interest of a mortgagee, which was held to be ex- 
tion Fora priviege under a statutory license; nor is it 


, empt from execution because he had not an estate in 
subject to taxation, or lien by judgment, or sale on ex- | the land. In Scott v, Croasdule, (1 Yeates, 75.) it was 
ecution,or courtesy, or dower. It poes not break the de- 


| determined that dower is barred by sale on a mortgage 
scent of the estate,or require aa reconveyance to revest | executed by the husband without the concurrence of 


thettle, or prevent it from vesting in a purchaser, or «f | his wife; from which it is clear, that the morigage was 
ect the validity ofa second mortgage. Inanswerto the | not viewed as the conveyance of an estate, (for the es- 
last remark it has been said, that a second mortgage is | tate of the wife passes only by the joint act of herself 
alwaysot the equity of redemption, which | admit may | and her husband) but as a legal incumberance; like a 
be the subject of hypothecation. But what will be said | judgement on which dower may be d:vested on the 
of a third mortgage after the equity of redemption also | principle that the land is sold as a chattel. These 
has been conveyed? Contrary to the professional sen- | cases, with Wentz v. Dehaven, (1 Serg. and R. 312.) 
timent here, it would be simply void, unless there be and M’Call v. Lenox, (9 Serg. and R. 32.) in winch 
equity of redemption springing from equity of redemp- | a mortgage was in all essential respects put on a footing 
tion in an infinite series, like certain mathematical | with a judgment, very satisfactorily disclose the judi- 
quantities, which, though perpetually vanishing, are cial sentiment of Pennsylvania; to which may be added 
perpetually in view. Such a mortgage would be in-| Blanchard v. Colburn, (16 Mass. 346.) as showlng a 
capable of confirmation, even by payment of the pre-| similar sentiment in Massachusetts, It is supposed, 
ceding ones, unless the vesting of the es’ate in the | however, that Simpson’s lessee v. Ammons, (1 Binney, 
last mortgagee were supposed to have awaited the | 175.) in which it was held on the authority of York v. 
event: a process not at all in unison with our notions of | Stone, (1 Salk, 158 ) that a mortgage by a joint tenant 
conveyancing. But this qualification of the mortgagee’s | is an act of severance, looks the other way, inasmuch 
legal estate, seems to be recognized, in some degree, | as it is thought to be incapable of producing that effect 
even in England. ‘A mortgagor in possession,” says | vithout operating as a conveyance. We know how 
Mr. Powel, **g:insasettlemen', because the mortgagee, | eagerly a pretext is sought to elude the odious incident 
notwithstanding the form, has but a catfel, the mort-| of survivorship, as for instance the execution of an 
gaxe bei g only a pledge to him for security of his | clegit on the joint estate of one of the tenants, which 
money; and the original ownership of the land still re- | is held to work a severance, (Gilb. on Execution, 41.) 
siding in the mortgagor, subject only to the legal title | yet tenant by elegit has but a chattel. (2 Inst. 396.) 
of he mortgagee, so fur as such title is requisite to the | An inference has been attempted a!so from Lancaster 
end of his secur.ty.” (Law of Mortgages, 221.) ‘That |v. Dolan, (1 Rawle, 321.) which, it seems to me, it does 
the «gal effect of the instrument should have been | not warrant. It was held there that a moriguges isa 
modified by time and circumstances, will not appear | purchaser within the 27 Eliz. and entitled to all the 
increible to those who are familiar with the change | advantage which the character can give him in a con- 
produced by usage in the legal effect of a policy of | flict witha volunteer. But that proves nothing which 
mesurance, which has been fixed, not by the letter, but | has not already been conceded. The title doubtless 
the course of trade, which, with frequent discussion, | passed as far as was necessary to the protection of his 
repeated decisions, and length of time, has reduced | security, and so far the mortgagee was a purchaser in 
the meaning of a very incoherent instrument, to a | the strictest sense of the word. At one time it was 
reasonable degree of certainty. (Marsh on Ins. 304.) | doubted whether a judgment creditor is not a purchaser 
Again, by the Stat. 7 and 8. W. 3. C. 25. a mortgagor | within the true intent of our recording acts, and it has 
in possession is treated as a freeholder so far as to| been barely held that he is not; yet no one ever suspect- 
eniitle him to vote tor members of parliament. This, | ed him of being the owner of an estate in the land. As 
being « matter of arbitrary enactment, may be said to | to the other ground of the inference from the position 
prove nothing: it discloses, however, the dawn of sen- | there taken, that a mortgage is a cond-tional sale, every 
timent which has been carried much further by the | one the least conversant with the doctrine of powers, 
courts.. Even in the state of New York, where the | knows that in the executivn of them, form is substance; 
distinction between equity and law is as scrupulously | and that a mortgage, being in form @ conditional sale, 
observed as in any part of the world, it has been ex-| may be a valid execution of a power to sell without 
plic tly declared in Hitcheock v. Harrington, (6 Johns. | conveying the estate, to every intent and purpose.— 
290 ) to be the sett'ed doctrines of their courts of Law, \ 1 he case of Ripple v. Ripple, (1 Rawle, 386.) hus also 
that the mortgagor is seized as to all persons but the | been cited; but it seems scarce necessary to say, that 
mortgagee; and the principle thus broadly announce‘, | the nature of the incumbrance there, was such as to 
has been carried out in subsequent cases. ‘* Not only preclude it from being deducted from the purchase 
the original severity of the common law,” says the dis-| money. Finally, it has been determined, that the 
tinguished commentator on American law, “treating | mortgagee may maintain ejectment against the mort- 
the mortgagor’s interest as resting on the exact perfor- | gagor; but that is entirely consistent with the principle 
mance of a condition, and holding the forfeiture or | conceded at the outset, that the mortgagee is the 
breach of the condition to be absolute by non-payment | owner, so far as is necessary to enable him to enforce 
and tender at the day, is entirely relaxed; but the nar-| his security. In fact, the only case in which a contrary 
tow 2nd precarious character of the mortgagor at law! sentiment has been intimated, is that of Moliere’s 
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lessee v. Noe; (4 Dall. 450.) but there the opinion on 
the particular point to which IT allude, was not only an 
obiler one, (fur the point did not arise) but that of a 
bare majority, and it was beside forme: at 4 time when 
the professional sentiment was in a tate of transition, 
Although now too late to question it In a case like the 
one supposed, it is hazarding little to say, that if an 
expression of jud cial opinion on it had been delayed a 
few years, the result would have been different. Be- 
sides, the upinion of the ghief justice was founded in 
some degree on a distinct provision of the same act. 

So much for judicial decision, by which a mortgage 
has, with a single exception, been treated as an incum 
brance, and the legislature seems to have acted on the } 
same principle as a fundamental one. In the act of | 
1705, by which the mortgaged premises are subjected 
to execution, the mortgayee was treated as an incum- 
brancer, and not as the owner, even at that early day. 
As an accessory of the former ownership, the equity of 
redemption, «although originally a creature of chancery, 
was considered to be inherent in the land, even without 
the existence of a court of equity to protect it; and the 
estate of the mortgagee, which would, by the terms of 
the grant, have become absolute by a breach of the 
condition, continued to be viewed as a contingent one. 
In truth, the inconvenience of treating the estate as it 
had stood at law, without a court to give relief on equi- 
table terms, would have been intolerable. Accordingly, 








the reinedy provided was not to enable the mortgagee 


to foreclose, but to get his money out of the land bya 
sale or extent, “*as in case of oruER lands sold or deliv- 
ered OV EXECUTIONS FOR DEBTS OR DAMAGES.” He was 


requirés us to retrace our steps. The act which chang- 
ed the law laid down in Willard v. Norris, was a constitu. 
tional exercise of legi-lative power; and regarding it as 
furnishing a rule for cases in time to come, it willbe 
executed by this court, in good f.ith, even to the let. 
ter, But we will never consent to altribute judicial 
anthorty to a branch of the government, whose pro- 
vince it 1s toenact the law, and not to administer it; 
nor surrender the constitutional f anchises of the judi- 
ciary, by bowing to every intimation of a judicral opin- 
ion that may be supposed to proceed from the legisla- 
tive halls. 1, therefore, do not acknowledge the legit- 
imacy of the argument drawn from a supposed tntima- 
tion of legislative interpretation, that the opinion held 
by this court in Willard v. Norris, was an erroneous 
one. Tadmit that a prospective intimation by a course 
of legislation on the basis ofa state of things supposed 
to ex:st, is a strung evidence that it does not exist, in- 
asmuch as it gives rise to rights founded partly in en- 
actment and partly in usage; but here the existence of 
the law as sett] d in Willard vy. Norris, was taken for 
granted as the foundation of the act which challenged 
it, and which was a legislative affirmation of the very 
fact which it is the purpose of the argument to dis- 
prove. All other legislative acts, however, are in unison 
with the judicial sentiment, that a mortgage is purely 
an incumbrance. 

But taking it to be an incumbrance, it is said to differ 
from a judgment in this, that it is created directly and 
expressly by the contract, while the lien of the judgment 
is the effect of the law; and this is the second princ:pal 
ground of the argument. Admitting for the present 


thus put exactly on a footing with a judgment creditor; | this difference to exist, it is not easy to see what objec- 
and it is worthy of notice, that the legislature, even ther, | tion it furnishes to the application of the general princi- 


recognized as applicable to a sale on a mortgage, the 
principle of judicial sales, subsequently applied in prac- | 


tice to all other cases, by directing that the purchaser | 
hold clear, not only of the equity of redemption, but of | 


all incumbrances whatever; thus disposing of the whole | 


estate at once, instead of the particular interest of the | 
execution creditor, In the act relative to mortgages, 
assed in 1820, the instrument is treated purely as an 
incumbrance, its lien being declared to attach, not at 
the execution of the deed, as it would necessarily have | 
been supposed to do, had it been considered as arising | 
from the vesting of the estate, but from the period of | 
its being entered on record. So, in the acts of 1822 
at.d 1823, the mortgagee is spoken of merely as the | 
holder of a security, and one that may be released in 
part, or gradually discharged by indorsement of pay- | 
ment, as the instalments become due. These are the | 
earlier and principal acts that seem to bear upon the | 
question. But it is supposed, that a different notion is | 
peceptible in the act of 18h of February, 1824, by | 
whch guardians and other trustees are,authorized to | 
invest the monies of the trust ‘in real securities,” at | 
such rate of interest as the orphans’ court may direct; | 
and hence it is supposed that the securities thus spoken 
of are mortgages; that the legislature deemed it neces- 
sary to the purposes of the trust, that the investment 
should be permanent; and that te protect it from inter- 
ference by the other creditors, it must have been con- 
sidered that the mortgagee had an estate in the land. 
It seems to me this train of suppositions is entirely gra- 


tuitous. If the legislature had intended to designate a 
mortgage, 


they would h aie , 
of using a Cae ave done so specifically, instead 


‘ generic term, Beside, there is no reason to 
impute an intention to restrain the investment to this 
species of security, when a bond and warrant, or a re- 
deeimable ground reat, or a conveyance in trust, with 
paw to sell, would all equally answer the description, 
and two of them the object supposed to be intended. 
It cannot be doubted then, that the legislature had no 
—_ to the point mooted here, At its last session, 
esis x it must be conceded that the legislature 
aoe € matter in alight entirely different, and it 
as Deen suggested that a due deference to its opinion 


ple. It is said, that to discharge the incumbrance 
against the mortgagee’s consent, would impair the obli- 
gation of the contract. It is obvious, that the argument 
would not touch the case of a mortgsge which is «due, 
inasmuch as payment by the mortgagor, or any one in 
his place asa purchaser of the equity of redempt on, 
would stand with the very letter of the contract. But, 
how would it affect the contract, to compel the mort- 
gagee to receive satisfaction even before the day of pay- 
ment? Even as respects the acts of the legislature, the 
constitutional inhibition relates only to contracts which 
exist at the «nactment of the law. I believe no one 
ever doubted the power of the legislature to regulate 
the obligation of contracts prospectively, or to take it 
away altogether, as was done some yeurs since, in re- 
gard to the contracts of certain unchartered banks, 
The parties contract subject to the provisions of the 
law which enter into their stipulations, and thus tacitly 
become a mart of their agreement; and when the law 
requires that a mortgage be subject to payment, in cer- 
tain circumstances, before the day, it is as much an ori- 
ginal condition of the contract as if it had been express- 
ed interms. But a decision of the judiciary is so far 
different from an act of the legislature, that it declares 
no new law; and consequently can never operate #s an 
ex post facto. \t merely recognises a rule, so long re- 
spected in practice, as to authorise a presumption of its 
having been adopted originally by common consent, 
and in that aspect is treated as having been the law 
from the beginning. Such was the origin and growth 
of the custom which gives the tenant the way going 
crop, and impairs the obligation of the contract result- 
ing from its apparent terms, so far as to give the tenant 
an interest beyond the expiration of his lease. No well 
advised judge will claim a right of legislation. Inde- 
pendent of the fact that all legislative power is placed 
by the constitution elsewhere, (a consideration that 
ought of itself to be decisive) every usurpation of such 
aright hitherto has proved to he extrem: ly pernicious 
in its tendency to impair the public confidence in the 
stability of judicial decision, and subject the rights of 
the suitors to the prejudices and caprice of the judges. 
I take it then, that a judicial decision is not to be taken 
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for an act of legislation; and that if the policy of the 
law, about which I shall have occasion to speak more 
particularly, should require the contract of hypotheca- 








— 


only our brethren, McNish and Mr. Pumroy are of our 
| number upon Long Island at present, we earnestly 1e- 


commend it to them to use their endeavours wit! the 
tion to be laid under restriction so far as to expose it to | neighbouring brethren that are settled there, which as 


casualties, that are incident to every other species of | yet join not with us, to join with them in erecting, a 
incumbrance, the constitution interposes no bar. But | fourth Presbytery. And as to the times of the meet- 
is the proposition that the hen is a matter of formal and | ings of the respective Presbyteries, it is ordered that 
express stipulation founded in fact? By the terms of | that be left to their own discretion. 

the contract, the mortgagee is to have nota lien, but “Ordered, that a book be kept by each of the said 
an estate; and that he has a lien and not an estate, is as | Presbyteries, containing a recw"d of their proceedings, 
much the legal effect vf the instrument as lien is the and that the said book be brought every year to our 
legal effect of a judgment. It must be admitted, how- | anniversary Synod, to be revised. 

ever, to be the inteni of the parties that the contract “Appointed, that the first meeting of our said Synod 
shall create a lien, because they know that such will be | be held at Philadelphia on the 3d Tuesday of Septem- 
its legal consequence, and they may therefore be said | ber in the year of 1717.’* 

to stipulate with a view to it. But precisely such is| From this period until 1733, the succession of events 
the intent of parties who resort not to a mortgage, but | cannot be accurately traced, in consequence of the un- 
to a judgment with stay of execution. In both cases | fortunate loss both of the Presbyterial and Synodical re- 
the object is real security, not by stipulating for itin | cords. It appears, however from later documents, 


terms as in the case of recognizance; but by performing } that during this interval, commotions of a serious na- 


an act of which it isin the one case an | the other a legal | ture began to interrupt the harmony which had hereto- 


consequence; the difference being that the judgment | fore existed; and which in the course of afew years, 
pledges all the debtor’s land within the country, and | resulted inthe unhappy schism of the church. The 
the mortgage only the lands described in the deed.— | cause of these dissentions, was not diversity of senti- 
For this reason a bond and warrant is thought to be the | ment on any of the cardinal doctrines of the Gospel, for 
better security; insomuch that no creditor in the coun- | both parties alike adhered to the Westminster Con- 
try accepts a mortgage except the vender of land, who | fession and Catechisms; bat a difference of opinion on 
is generally content to rely on the security of the estate | the propriety of certain new measures, which one party 
with which he has parted. | adopted as best calculated for the extension of religion, 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } }and which the other condemned, as innovations upon 
sini cai | established customs, and tending to disorder and divi- 
From the Presbyterian. 7 } sion. Certain sere wictes — lamenting a ap- 
ine on parent apathy and formality of professors, and the gen- 
eral inattention to religion, resolved to strike out a new 
THE PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA, | path, and try the effect of a more energetic and alarm- 
From its origin, 2. D. 1706, to A. D. 1831. | Capen se ganesh “Sew: ates wen CommnN- 
i : able, and their principal error consisted in permitting 
No, IV. | their feelings to obtain the mastery of their judgments. 
|The distinction of parties was that of Old and New- 
| Lights, and the latt. r were sometimes designated as the 
| Brunswick party, as they principally pertained to the 
|New Brunswick Presbytery. Under the “Old Light” 
became each year more promising. The Philadelphia | standard were enlisted the most of those who might be 
Presbytery had become so much enlarged in 1716, that | termed the rigid Presbyterian; who were tenacious of 
at their meeting in September of that year, it was re- | all the prejudices which characterized the Scotch and 
solved to divide the Presbyteries into four subordinate | Irish schools, and regarded with alarm and jealousy the 
judicatories, which should be constituent members ot | slight deviation from the precise customs of their fore- 
an annual Synod to be convened in Philadelphia.— |fathers. The ‘‘New Light” party, on the contrary, 
This measure seemed to be dictated as well by conveni- | whilst they adopted the Westminster Confessiun, were 
ence, as by a regard to the general interests of the | less punctilious in the admission of novelties, and were 
Church; since it must have been almost impracticable, | not disposed to admit, that all was sacred which could 
when the facilities for travelling were few, and the | lay claim to ancient usage. The former fequired un- 
members were so restricted in their pecuniary means, | blemished character, and respectable literary attain- 
to assemble them from several different provinces, as ments as indispensable qualifications in candidates for 
frequently as the interests of the Church might require, | the ministry, whilst they appeared remiss in scrutiniz- 
Thefollowing minute which we insert entire, is therecord , ing their decided personal piety; the latter in their 
of this interesting decision, and presents a pleasing pic- zeal to secure the qualifications of piety, seemed to re- 
ture of the progressivs increase of the Presbyterian cause. gard with too much leniency, if not indifference, the 
Sepiember, 1716. _jiterary deficiency of their candidates. Mutual oppo- 
“It having pleased Divine Providence so to increase | sition strengthened the erroneous prejudices, of each 
our number, as that, after much deliberation, we judge | party, and for a season threatened to divorce, what 
it may be more serviceable to the interests of religion should ever be found united in those who minister for 
to divide ourselves into subordinate meetings or Pres- | God, the sincere devotion of the heart and the cultiva- 
byteries, constituting one annually asa Synod, to meet | tion of the mind. It is painful to revert to the em- 
at Philadelphia or elsewhere, to consist of all the mem- | bittered spirit with which the controversy was conduct- 
bers of each subordinate Presbytery, or meeting, for | ed, and the terms of reproach with which the parties 
this year at least: Therefore, it is agreed by the Presby- Oe pee 
tery, after serious deliberation, that the first subordinate | * Ina letter of Synod, A. D. 1718, the following sta- 
meeting or Presbytery do meet at Philadelphia, or else- | tistics are presented. 
where, as they shall see fit, to consist of these viz:—| ‘ That there are now in number twenty three ordain- 
Messrs. Andrews, Jones, Powell, Orr, Bradner, and 


_ed ministers and three probationers, who all, have 
Morgan. And the sesond to meet at New Castle, or | agreed to unite their endeavours annually at Philadel- 


elsewhere, as they shall see fit, to consist of these, viz: | phia for spreading and propagating the Gospel of Christ 
Messers. Anderson, McGill, Gillespie, Wotherspoon, | in these dark parts of the world, viz. In the province 
Evans and Conn. The third to meet at Snowhill, or | of New York, the Jersies, Pennsylvania, and Territo- 
elsewhere, to consist of thege, viz.— Messrs. Davies, | ries, Maryland and Virginia, in all which, excepting the 
Hampton and Henry. And that in consideration that | last, some of the aforesaid ministers do reside.” 











Notwithstsnding the peculiar difficulties with which 
these pioneers had to contend, and to which allusion is 
made in the preceding letters, their number received 
an annual accession, and the growth of the infant church 
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mutually assailed each other. The “New Lights,”who it has never been set apart for public rejoicing. This 


} . . . - 
were most highly excited, were perhaps chargeable | omission arose, not from any disregard of the eminent 
with the greatest excesses. Those ministers who did 


: 7 
inci i em in opinion, were accused of un- ars en ; , 
ee ir aunter ae carnal and unconverted. conviction of its intimate union with the independence 
al : . ‘ pe. } . ° . 
Into the congregations of such, itinerant preachers, | and happiness of our country—far from it; the patriots, 


with a much larger share of zeal than knowledge, were | who perfected that great work,considered it the consum- 
encouraged to entrude, and as a consequence, parties | 


-e arrayed: the affections of the people were alienat- | ren wore ear neeignherhanaeniniesined 
aia their pastors, and congregations were divided, | ca; and rightly judged that then alone that indepen- 
and formed separate worshipping assemblies in the im- | dence was secured, when the union of the states was 
mediate vicinity of each other.* finished. ‘Lhey probably thcught that the time would 

es never arrive, when any doubts or cavils could arise 
upon such a question-—but that the constantly increas- 
ing benefits, which they clearly saw, would flow from 
No. XXII. it, would knit still closer the bands which they were the 
NATIONAL CELEBRATIONS. | first firmly to tie, I say the the omission has been un- 
The object of national celebrations of great events is, fortunate, because unhappily the fathers of our liberty, 
or ought to be, to keep alive a memory of the occurren- | have been deceived in their expectations—whether 
ces they are intended to commemorate, and to renew the | from this or other en the question of union is no 
feelings and the spirit of the times which produced them, | longer one, which it is considered almost profanity to 
Under this view of the subject, nothing appears to me discuss: but on the contrary, it is made the theme of 
more appropriate ina land of liberty like our own, than speeches and remarks, in and out of congress, at pub- 
to continue in a proper spirit the commemoration of lic dinners; and even on the anniversary of our national 
those incidents in our career as a nation, which have | Independence. It would seem then to be peculiarly 
given birth to our free institutions, or subsequently in- | Proper that at this time, those who entertain ideas 
fused into them new life and vigor. A celebration of} Which I may be permitted to call orthodox, upon the 
the kind to which I refer, seems necessary to fan a flame | subject of the union, should direct public attention in a 
which otherwise, for the want of some exciting cause, | More emphatic manner to it, hy a proper celebration of 
might ultimately expire. National rejoicings, some- the day of its birth—of that day, when the states of this 
times, connected with religious rites,and sometimes not, | Northern Continent proclaimed to the world that they 
have obtained among every people, and would appear | stood united in the cause of liberty, and that, side by 
from their frequency to owe their origin to an inherent | side, like brothers, they stood to defend and perpetu- 
principle of our nature, or to have arisen from analogy | ate it. 
to the periodical return of that day which by divine com-| An example, not indeed of omission, but of what is 
mand has been appointed as a day of rest from labor. | worse, perversion of the true end and aim of such cele- 
Having mentioned the Sabbath, I may be permitted to | brations, is to be found in the mode which has obtained 
refer to it as an illustration of the advantages of stated for some years of commemorating the Declaration of our 
periods of celebration; religious or otherwise: What-| Independence as a nation—or rather of using that day 
ever doubts may be entertained in regard to its origin, | for the purposes of party faction, or the gratification of 
continuance, or the proper mode of its observance, I be- | private pique and animosity. The day selected seems 
lieve none differ with respect to its great utility as a| peculiarly inappropriate, because it was a time when 
mean of promoting the general morality of mankind | all Americans thought and acted alike and together; 
and its beneficial effects upon what it was undoubtedly | and acted, too, for the common good of the whole coun- 
instituted to promote—religion, The cares of life, the | try, and not for the advancement of this or that particu- 
all-absorbing pursuits of business and ambition, would | lar interest. All offered but one prayer, and that was 
soon Jeave no time or thought for higher,though more re- for independence, Thedanger, therefore, to be ap- 
mote interests, if they were not forced upon the atten. | Prehended from this misapplication of the day is, that 
tion of men by the stated recurrence of the season ap- | its true and legitimate purposes and uses may be utterly 
propriated especially for their cultivation. So with re- | forgotten, and the spirit of faction entirely usurp the 
gard to the anniversaries of our Independence, the | Place of love of country. There appears to me likewise,a 
birth day of the father of his country, and the annual re- | ¥@t of the perception.of the true dignity of the occa- 
turn of that day when our happy constitution was adopt: | sion—which ought to raise our minds above the paltry 
ed, it is to be feared, that a neglect of the feelings, they | consideration of the success of particular candidates for 
are so naturally calculated to inspire, might in the end, | office, and fix them on the lofty objects which our revo- 
be productive of very great injury to our free. institu- lutionary patriots had in their view, seeing that we ought 
tions themselves, | not to suppose that the mere gain of Independence, in 
With respect to the last of the periods I referred to, | the first instance, is every thing, and that, that once 
I mean the anniversary of the adoption of our constitu: | effected, further heed of the matter is us: less—but 
tion; it appears an unfortunate neglect or oversight, that | that, on the contrary, the securing and perpetuating that 
‘ , 
* The Ch sae en ee ea eratonge rion Nites anl Wocddues, ani Independence is not 80 easy atask as some may think, 
those of the Great Valley,and Charleston, are examples. | and is left to our vigilance and care. 
on een the separate houses were in view of | We should, then, on these occasions, offer sacrifice 


‘on acommonaltar. From all quarters of the union, the 


importance of the event, or from any want of a perfect 
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game incense should arise—and we would feel, froma 
consciousness that in every part of the country a com- 
mon spirit animated al!, as brethren should feel, and not 
as a divided house. 
be kept free from the intrusions of party or section«| dif- 
ferences—and would serve ina great degree, to smooth 
the asperities which they so naturally engender, 

It is proper, moreover, to cultivate a national spirit— 
to infuse into all ranks, young and old, rich and poor, a 
vivifying and healthful excitement. Iemonstrations of 
rejoicing, indeed, need not be carried to the extent of 
disturbing public quiet—these excesses are easily re- 
strained, and proceed ng from a good spirit are ina 
great degree pardonable—under any aspect, they are 
undoubtedly preferable to the coldness, apsthy or for- 
getfulness which are more suited to the chill climate of 
a despotism, than to the vigorous and healthy soil of a 


republic. UMBRA. 











From the United States Gazette. 
THOUGHTS ON EMIGRATION. 
FROM EUROPE TO THE UNITED STATES. 


No. V. 


It was upon the sea coast, and along the banks of na- 
vigable rivers, that industry first began to diffuse itself, 
and gradually extended to the interior of the country. 
In Pennsylvania, the earliest settlements were on the 
Delaware, extending gradually to the Schuylkill, Sus- 
quehanna, Juniatta, and Allegheny rivers. The nations 
that appear to have been the first civilized in the old 
word, were those on or near the Mediterranean, it be- 
ing the best calculated for cultivation and trade; and as 
that great sea, has no tides or waves, except such as are 
caused by the wind, it was at that remote period of time, 


THOUGHTS ON EMIGRATION. 


One day of the year, at least would | 
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'where there are vast bodies of unoccupied land, food 
may always, be produced in the greatest abundance; 
and as lands are cheap, facilities to convey the produce 
to market, must tend greatly to increase their value, 

| By a long process of skilful cultivation, the carth n ay 
atleast reach the limits of its productive powers; but 
that day is very distant, when that state of things can 
eccur in this Country,as it does in some parts of Europe, 

The increased supply of agricultural products, will al- 
ways give a stimulusto labor, and add to the number of 
| laborers. When labor is high, the laborer lives com- 





fortably; but when it is low, he has many difficulties to 
encounter, The demand for land promotes th: demand 
for labor—they move together. As lands are set led 
and trade increases, labor isin demand and wages high; 
if, therefore a laborer can tansport his labor from an 
overstocked market to a thriving one, he may always 
dispose of it to the best advantage: and this shows clear- 
ly, tha: laborers, farmers, and mechanics, may all find 
employment,and meet with encouragement and success, 
by emigrating from the crowded population of Europe 
to the United States, and particularly, as 1 believe, and 
am endeavouring to show, to the state of Pennsylvania, 
which in every respect, is capable of maintaining a 
large additional population, with the greates ease and 
convenience. 

Pennsylvania contains about 28,000,000 acres of land, 
four millions of which may be considered unfit for culti- 
vation, eight millions now in a state of cultivation, and 
sixteen millions unoccupied. Divide the latter into 
tracts of one hundred acres each, and allow ten persons 
to each tract, to which add, a corresponding increase in 
the towns, sav half as much more, and then double the 
present population of the improved parts, which there 
is ample room for; the entire population of the state 
would then be about five millions, which Pennsylvania 
is capable of supporting comfortably and bountitully, 
leaving an ample surplus of the produce of the soil for 
foreign exportation. 

A pamphlet published in Philadelphia, in 1826, on 


when navigation was in its infancy, that that country | the subject of of emigration from Europe, by Mathew 
was selected as the most favourable for settlements. Carey, Esq. one of our most patriotic citizens, was pre- 
History tells us, that Egypt was the first country where | sented to me by that gentleman a few daysago. Ihave 
either agriculture or manufactures, were cultivated to | read it with attention, and being pleased with its con- 
any considerable extent. Upper Egypt extends itself | tents, have madea few extracts therefrom, with which 


only a few miles from the Nile; but in Lower Egypt, 
that beautiful river breaks itself into a variety of canals, 
which give an extensive communication between all the 
great towns and villages in the country. The advan- 
tages derived from this inland navigation, were the 
principal causes of the early improvement of Europe. 
The same has been the case in China and Bengal, where 
artificial cavals were introduced many centuries ago, 
but the science those nations possessed of constructing 
them, was barbarously confined to themselves. The 
first canal, successfully introduced into England, was 
finished in the year 1761, (only seventy years ago) 
through the splendid genius of an engineer by the name 
of “Brindley,” and the indefatigable perseverance of 
his distinguished employer, the Duke of “Bridgewater.”’ 
Since when, canals have intersected that country in 
every direction; and by affording the greatest facilities 
to agriculture, commerce and manufactures, have great- 
ly enriched the nation! May we not experience equal 
benefits from our great and extensive works? The ef- 
forts of art and industry, are always the most successful, 
where the conveniency of transportation opens to them 
the commerce of the whole world, without restraint; 
which the improvements inPennsylvania will soon confer, 
upon every County in the state, beyond that of any other 
state in the confederacy. 

Rail-roads, canals, and navigable rivers, by diminish- 
ing the expense of transportation, place the remote 
parts of the country nearly upon a level with the com- 
mercial districts, on or adjacent to the sea board; and 
on that account, if on no other, they may be considered 
the greatest ofall improvemen‘s. Ina country like ours, 


I shall close this number. 

**It must be a source of consolation to those descrip- 
| tions of persons who are more particularly wanted inthe 
| United States, that there is probably no country where 
| the same degree of comfort and enjoyment can be pro- 
| cured, by the working classes, with the some degree of 
|exertion. For two day’s labor, at twelve hours per day 

a journeyman at most of the trades carried on in Phila- 
|delphia or New York, can procure wholesome, sub- 
stantial food in sufficient abundance, flesh meat of goud 
| quality included, for one week. Is there any other 
| country under the canopy of heaven, of which the same 
| statement can be made to the same extent, and with 

equal truth?” 

Again—‘There is scarcely any limit to the number of 
laborers, who are now and probably will be for twenty 
years to come, wanted in thiscountry. The spirit of in- 
ternal improvement, in canals, rail-roads, and turnpikes, 
is wide awake in every part of the union, and creates a 
great demand for that class, of which the number of na- 
tive citizens, bears no proportion to the demand The 
Irish laborers are found uncommonly hardy and active, 
and for years have done a large portion of the work on 
canals and turnpikes. Their wages are about seventy- 
five cents per day, or four dollars and a half per week. 
Their board which includes meat every day, and ofien 
twice a day, costs about two dollars, leaving a balance 
of about two dollars anda half, or 11s. 3d. sterling, 
which is far more than the whole of their earnings in 
their own country.’ 

Again—‘Journeymen’s wages in Philadelphia vary 
from one dollar to a dollarand a halfper day; probably 
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one dollar and an eighth, or 5s, sterling, is about = 
average. It may be laid down asa general rule, wit 
few exceptions, that frugal industrious yourneymen, wn- 
encumbered with families, may save so much of their 
wages, «sina few vears, to he enabled to commence 
business on their own account on a moderate scale.— 
Let me add, that there is probably not a person in Phi- | 
latelphia or New York, beyond the condition of a | 
mere pauper, who cannot afford to eat fle-h meat at | 
least once a day; and that a wood sawyer, or common | 
porter, steadily employed, might, by frugality, save from 
fifty to a hundred dollars per annum.’ Civis, 
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TRADE WITH LAKE ERIE. 


In the laboured attempts made by some of the New 
York editors, to prove that our state would derive no 
material advantage from the completion of her canal to 
the lake, they but evince the intense anxiety with which 
the citizens of New York view the progress made in our 
great work, and the high value which they place upon 
the trade of the west. That they believe the Pennsyl- | 
vania canal would, if completed, draw a heavy portion | 
of this trade to Philadelphia, is evident from the earnest | 




















panegyrics upon their commercial capital, while the 

other great marts of our country, and especially Phils- | 
deiphia, are placed in the back ground. — It is admitted | 
on all hands, that the city of New York has some supe- 
rior local alvastages; that more revenue is paid there, 
and more business transacted, than in any other city in 
the United States: but doubt whether commercial men 
will, for these reasons, continue to struggle, bot! spring 
and fall, against natural obstacles, attended with vexa- 
tious delays, and expensive consequences, in order to 
get to New York, after a communication, exempt from 
such serious objections, is once opened with Philadel- 
plia. 

We feel additional confidence, in giving our opinion, 
that the north-western trade will be secured to the em. 
porum of Pennsylvania, by our canal when finished, | 
from the circumstance, that the western merehants are 
not altogether go clear and positive in their belief, that 
“Philadelphia, when all our contemplated schemes are 
complete, could not furnish goods as early, as low, and 
py a price fur produce, correspondent with the New | 
York market.” Indeed, we know many merchants in 
this quarter, who are go little capable of appreciating the 
boasted advantages of New York, that they make their} 
purchases in Philadelphia, ship their goods for Lake | 
Erie, via this same “store-house of America,” and the 
New York canal; incurring thereby an additional ex- 
pense for transportation. 

We take the following article from the Rochester 
Republican, in relation to the subject before us, that our 
readers may see the best arguments that can be brought 
ayainst our canal, by a source well informed, and ex- 
tremely interested in its falure, The vaunted pre- 
em:nence given to the city of New York by the writer, 
cinnot escape notice. Were his paragraph to fall into 
the hands of foreigners, unacquainted with the statistics 
of this country, they would be induced to believe, that 
there was no other place of business in America. 


**T rade of the Region of the Upper Lakes —In the spe- 
cilations of editors respecting what market may here. 
after obtain the trade of the upper lakes, there seems 
to be a good deal of misconception, if not of misrepre- 
sentation. The “region,” about the trading with which, 
so much rivalship «nd contention now brewing, is the 
pits of Pennsylvania and Ohio bordering on Lake Erie, 
Michigan and Huron territories, and parts of Indiana and 
Illinois, The vents to the ocean, through which the 
surplus agricultural products, furs, peltries, nuts, and 
the produce of the mines, &c. are,the Erie canal and 
the Mississippi; and (when finished) the Pennsylvania 
canal, and the Baltimore and Ohio rail-road. 

“ The ice remained in the east end of Lake Erie this 
year until the 8th of May. Much stress is laid on this 








circumstance. ‘The average departure of the ice, as 
stated by an inhabitant of Buffalo, is from the 15th April 
to the Ist May. The Erie canal is generally opened 
from the 15th to the 20th of April, Uhe Pennsy!vania 
canal (when completed) will not open earlier than the 
Erie, for several years to come at least, on account of 
the repairs which a new canal requires, on the return of 
every spring, until the work becomes permanent, Sup- 
pose a merchant, living at Detroit, (and this case will be 
similar to all otuers,) to what market would he direct 
his course? 

“Why not to New York? 

** The reasons why the Detroit merchant should se- 
lect New York would be, simply, because New Yoak is 
the great mart of the union, The manufacturers of cot- 
tons and woolens; the dealers in furs, and the manufac- 
turers of that article, and the planters of the south, all 
have their factors or agents at New York, for thers they 
sell or barter a greater part of their goods or produce, 
The highest grain market of the union is New York. 


| Why do the millers of Richmond, Bal imore, Alexandria, 


Philadelphia and Petersburg, send their flour to New 
York? It is because New York is the best market. The 
great manufacturers in Englind, France, and Holland, 
have all their agents in New York, Tue packet ships 
(besides numerous private vessels) engaged in the Liv- 
erpool, London and Havre trade, bring new goods, new 
st, les, and new fashions, every week, to the city of New 
York. 

‘* Admit the ice remains at Buffalo until the last of 
April; by that time the enterprising Detroit merchant 
has purchased his goods and transported them to Buf- 
falo, where his vessel meets him laden with produce— 
his vesset returns with his goods—and the boats return 
to Albany with his produce. He opens tis guods soon 
after the first of May. Could Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
or Cincinnati, when all their contemplated schemes are 
complete, furnish European goods as early, as low, 
and psy a price for produce correspondent with the 
New York market? 

“ New York is earlier than other cities in the fashions, 
which controul much of the intelligence of the age. It 
pays three-fourths of the cash, which gevernment re- 
ceives from the importation of goods. It is the store- 
house of America, for the produce of the soil—it is the 


| depository of her manutactures—it is the emporium of 


her trade and commerce.” 


The story of the Detroit merchant going to New York, 
before the Buffalo harbour is clear of ice, purchasing 
his goods, transporting them to Buffalo just in time to 
meet his vessel loaded with produce, involves too many 
fortunate coincidences to come within the calculation of 
a prudent man. | Besides, the editor of the Republican 
ought to know, what no man of business can be igno-. 
rant of, that the merchants in the “region of the upper 
lakes,” make their remittances principally in the pro- 
duce of the country; that they invariably superintend 
the collecting, preparing, and shipping of the various 
articles for which they barter theim goo’s, and that they 
generally prefer making a disposition of the avails ia 
person. It is very rare that a merchant goes to market, 
who deals in produce, without sending it before, or tak- 
ing it with him. 

As many different statements are afloat as to the ave- 
rage time of the opening of Buffalo harbour,the en rance 
to the New York canal, we have, in order to settle that 
question, procured the following table, showing the ex- 
act time when the navigation commenced between Buf- 
falo and this place, during the last twenty-nine years, 
It was made out by the collector of this port, from offi. 
cial records, kept by himself during the whole period: 


1802, May 2, 1807, June 12, 
1803, May 11, 1808, May 9, 
1804, May 17, 1809, June 5, 
1805, April29, 1810, May 3, 
1806, April 24, 1811, April 14, 
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1812, June 6, 1822, May 16, 
1813, 2 1823, May 4, 
1814,$ “ 1824, May 6, 
1815, May 13, 1825, Marc.17, 
1816, May 11, 1826, May 4, 
1817, May 17, 1827, May 2, 
1818, May 13, 1828, April 9, 
1819, Muy 15, 1829, May 3, 
18.0, May 14, 1830, April 16, 
1821, May 14, 1831, May 9, 


It is plain from the above, that merchants west of 
Buffalo, would not be safe in calculating upon setting 
Off with their produce before the 15th of May; which 
is, indeed, the time usually fixed upon by them. In 
order to prevent disappointment in their operations, 
they make all their arrangements so as to be prepared 
for late navigation ;and in this way make uncertainty sure. 
From this cause, when we have an early spring, and the 
ice is out of Buffalo harbour by the first of April, the 
western merchants are unprepared for it, and have to 
wait until plans can be perfected, that were formed to 
do away the possibility of disappointment. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without recurring to 
the fact, that a canal, from this place to Philadelphia, 
would always be open by the first of April, and often- 
times earlier; and that the navigation between this and 
the ports above, is never obstructed by ice after that 
time.—Erie Observer. 
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Taorspary Evenine, July 14, 

Setect Councit.—A commumnication from Mr. 
Cornelus Stevenson, the city Vreasurer with his ac- 
counts for the last quarter were received and were re- 
ferred to the committee of accounts. 

A communication from the commissioners of Kensington 
District relative to the introduction of the Schuylkill 
water was received and referred to the watering com- 
mittee. 

The following communication from the county com- 
Missioners was received. 

County Commissioner’s Office. 
To the presidents and members of the Select and Com- 
mon Councils of the city of Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen:—The exposed situation of the public 
buildings on Independence square, and the highly of- 
fensive state of the privies on the south side are such as 
to call for the attention of the proper authorities, to re- 
move the complaint. Ifcouncils should deem it prop- 
er, the County Commissioners will unite with them in 
such measures, as may be necessary to promote this 
desirable object. 

With great respect, your ob’t serv’ts, 
JOHN THOMPSON, 
DANIEL THOMAS, 
THOMAS MAGUIRE. 
City Commissioners, Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, July 14, 1831. 

Mr. Kittera offered the following resolution which 
was adopted. 

Resolved by the Select and Common Councils, that 
the County Commissioners be authorised to have erect- 
ed an iron palisade along the rear of the county offices, 
at such place, and so many gates as shall be considered 
proper by the committee on State House and Indepen- 
dence square—and that the said commissioners shall 
have power to cause priviesto be built below the sur- 
face of the ground and arched over, at such place as 
shall be designated by said committee. It being un- 
derstood, however, that the privilege hereby allowed 
may at any time be withdrawn, and the alterations here- 
by authorised be removed, at the pleasure of Councils. 

A remonstrance against the passage of an ordinance 


| Mr. Massey presented the following petition which 


was laid on the table. 


To the Select and Common Councils of the city of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The undersigned most respectfully represent that the 
Measure now in contemplation, of M’Adamising Cles- 
nut street from Fifth to Sixth streets, will greatly con- 
tribute and probably remedy completely the great in- 
convenience occasioned by the passing of carriages in 
the vicinity of the courts of Justice and public meetings 
to the serious interruption and delay of business. They 
therhfore unite with others of their tellow citizens in 
| expressing their decided approbation of the proposed 
| experiment, and moreover beg leave to sugyest the ad- 
ditional advantage of extending the same improvement 
| to Sixth street, between Chesnut and George streets, a 
| quarter still more incommoded with noise, if possible, 
| than the front of the State House. 

Mr. Worrell as Chairman of the committee on the 
| Schuylkill wharves, made the following report, accom- 
| panied by the estimate uf Mr. Thomas D. Grover. 


To the Select and Common Councils of the City of Phi- 
ladelphia. 


| The committee to whom was referred a communication 
from the city commissioners relative to the improve- 
/ment of Chesnut street wharf at Schuylkill and the city 
| property udjacent thereto, with several petitions and 
applications for renting the said wharf, beg leave to 
state, that several plans and views have been suggested 
|to them, but the result of their deliberations has 
| been to pass over at present any alteration as to the 
| Basin so called, but to report, in part, in favour of 
| the immediate improvement of the resi ue of the tront 
‘on Schuylkill, containing about 265 feet, the plan of 
| which improvement they herewith submit, together 
‘with an es'imate of the cost by Thomas D. Grover, 
amounting to 4,030 dollars for completing the same 
| (exclusive of filling in) and also a proposal for executing 
| the same by measurement. This property is at present 


| 


unprod :ctive, and may be rendered a valuable improve- 
| ment, and for which there are several applications to 
| rent—one of 300 dollars per annum, with an additional 
| sum of 6 per cent. for all cost or monies laid out, say 
' 6000 dollars, making 66U dollars. Your committee are 
| fully of the opinion thata rent of 1000 per annum may 

be obtained tor the same when finished. Ycur commit- 

tee therefore recommend the adoption of the following 

resolutions: 

| Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, that 
| the plan of improving the city front on Schuylkill north 
| of the Basin, by erecting wharves as submitted by the 

committee, be adopted. 

Resolved, by the authority aforesaid, that the city 

commissioners be, and they are hereby authorised and 
| directed to cause the front on Schuylkillto be improved 

according to the proposal in the above resolution, under 
the direction of the said committee, and that the ex- 
pense thereof be charged to appropriation No. 14. 

Philadephia, July 11th, 1831. 
Gentlemen:—Agreeable to your request I take the 
liberty of stating to you the proble amount of expenses 
| for erecting two wharves on the river Schuylkill, and 
| repairing the old ones near the Permanent bridge,agree- 
able tothe plan approved of by the Committee; ‘say 
four thousand and thirty dollars, including wood, iron, 
stone and labor. Yours, &c. 
THOMAS D. GROVER, 
Joserna Wornrett, Esa. Chairman of Committee. 


Mr, Kittera, offered the following resolution which 
was passed by both Councils. 

Resolved by the Select and Common Councils, That 
the committees on Independence, Washington, and 
Franklin squares, inquire into the expediency of having 


allowing persons to kill the dogs in the streets of the | fountains erected in all or any of the said squares. 
city was received and was referred tothe commitiee on | Common Cooxciis.—Mr. Barker presented the fol- 
lowing petition from the Victuallers, which was refer- 


the revised ordinances. 





1831.] 


red to the annexed special committee,—Messrs. Leiper, | 

Moss, Lehman, Worrell, Toland und Massey. 

To the Select and Common Councils of the city of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The undersigned victuallers of the city and county of | 
Philadelphia, bey leave to represent to your honorable | 
bodies, that they have long felt as a grievance, seriously 
affecting their respective vocations—the practice of 
victuallers and others not inaptly termed ‘Shinners,” | 
under the assumed garb of farmers, occupying stalls in 
the several markets or stands within the market limits, 
which by law are exclusively appropriated to the use of 
* Farmers bringing to market the produce of their farms” 
—and from which professed victuallers are by law ex- | 
cluded. 

This practice—increased to an alarming extent, and | 
pursued with impunity—presents itself at present,as an | 
evil imperiously calling upon your honorable bodies for | 
prompt and efficient redress. All the prohibitory laws | 
at present existing on the subject, have been in every | 
instance of attempted prosecution, successfully evaded, | 
by offenders sheltering themselves under the convenient 
plea of being ‘‘Farmers,” and thus by subterfuge avoid- | 
ing the penalties to which they are justly liable. Laws 
whose salutary intentions, can be thus easily evaded, or | 
perverted to purposes manifestly repugnant to their spirit | 
or design—must in themselves be radically defective. 

While your petitioners feel satisfied that there would | 
be great difficulty in specifying particularly what de- | 
scriptions of country produce—or the occupation of how | 
much land, should entitle the possessor to the applica- 
tion and privileges of “a farmer”’—yet they believe it | 
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whatever who shall offer, or expose for sale any butch. 
er’s meat in less quantities or in any other place or 
paces than are specified and allowed by law, shall for- 
feit the sume, together with such penalty as your wis- 
dom may suggest. 

A law embracing a full prohibition of this kind, while 
it would do injustice to none, would secure your pe- 
titioners in the enjoyment of what they consider their 
rights, and in the end add to the public revenue, by 
unmasking the disguised victuallers, and forcing them 
to rent some of the many unoccupied stalls, which 
through them are now to be seen in the @ictuallers’ 


| shambles,—your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 


Mrv Moss presented the subjoined petition from the 
keepers uf Oyster Cellars, which was referred to the 
committee on revised ordinances. 

To the Select and Common Councils of the city of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The memorial of the subscribers, proprietors and 
keepers of Oyster Cellars, in the city of Philadelphia re- 
spectfully sets forth,— 

That by an act of Assembly, passed the Sth day of 
March, 1823, your honorable bodies are authorised to 
pass such laws and ordinances as may from time to time 
be deemed necessary for the good government and con- 
trol of all persons who may keep Oyster Cellars within 
the said city, 

That no ordinances for the purposes aforesaid, are 
to be found among the city laws now undergoing a re- 
vision by the committee appointed for that purpose. 

That establishments for the sale of Oysters have be- 
come quite numerous and extensive, affording the means 


easy to say, what should not thus entitle one. | of subsistence to a respectable class of citizens who haye 
Farmers following in connection the occupation ofa} invested large sums of money in fitting up the same 
victualler, or victuallers following their trade though | for the accommodation of the public, that their good 
they may occupy a farm, surely ought not and it is be- | government and controul is ardently desired by your 
lieved never were intended to be considered as that de- | memorialists, and would be gratifying to their fellow 
scription of persons for whom exclusive privileges were | citizens whose convenience would be enhanced by the 
granted as farmers, passage of an ordinance requiring the proprietor of each 
If a farmer may follow the occupation of a victualler by | to procure from the Mayor of the city, on the produc- 
evasion—or a victualler by like means because he farms | tion of satisfactory evidence of good character, a license 
perhaps a rod of ground, claim the privileges of a farm- | for keeping the same under proper regulations; placing 
er—does it not follow by parity of reasoning--that either | the said oyster cellars under the superintendence of the 
may follow the occupation of u fishmonger at prohibited | Mayor, and giving him the power of directing the hours 
stands, because he may have a fishpond on his farm? | at which the same should be closed at night, and of 
This may appear as placing the matter in a ludicrous | taking away the license in every instance where suffi- 
light—but the inference is fair and natural, and it is cient proof is made before him ofa breach of the regula- 
believed may satisfy the understanding as wellas more tions, or if the allowance by the proprietor or keeper 
Jaboured argument. Each trade or occupation having | of any cellar of improper conduct therein. 
had its specific location assigned—and having been the Your memorialists therefore pray that the attention of 
subject of distinct legislation—it seems less reasonable | the said committee to revise the ordinances, may be 
that no one can ai the same time—lawfully pursue that of | directed to this subject, and sucha law be prepared and 
another blended tagether—nor at any other place than | reported by them as will meet the views of the keepers 
that specially appointed. | of oyster cellars generally, and the public at large and 
The victuallers asaclass, have their particular sham- | they as in duty bound will, &c. 
bles—the jerseymen theirs—Farmers—Truckmen— | _ Philadelphia, July 12, 1831. 
Milkmen and various others have each their stands fixed; Mr. Baker presented 7 petitions from farmers attend- 
by law—the pursuing either branch of business by one at | ing our markets, and other citizens, against the petition 
any other place than that appointed—or blending different | of the victuallers, which were referred to the same 
pursuits together for the purpese of evasion—18 A vioLa- special committee. The annexed is one of the memo- 
TION OF THE SPIRIT OF THE LAW and usurpation of | rials. 
what is believed to be the vested rights ofthe other. | Tothe Select and Common Councils of tlie city of 


Your petitioners, believe, as aclass, they contribute | Philadelphia, 


more in rents towards the public revenue, than any oth- 
er attending the markets—they are as necessary to the 
comfort and convenience of the citizens—that they sus- | 
tain the reputation of the city in the line of their pro- | 
fession as well, whether quantity, quality, or attention | 
be regarded, and they further believe they claim but | 
their rights when they require full and ample protection 
in the pursuit of their occupations. 


Believing it unnecessary to enlarge,they respectfully 


The memorial of the undersigned, citizens of the said 
city, in a respectful manner showeth— 

That your memorialists have learned that the Victual- 
lers have applied to your honorable bodies, request- 
ing you to pass an ordinance, prohibiting the Farm- 
ers who have stands in the High street market from 
selling, on their stands, veal and mutton by less quanti- 
ty than the quarter. Your memorialists respectfully re- 
present, that such an Ordinance would place the house- 


ask your honorable bodies to pass a law prohibiting the | keepers of Philadelphia at the mercy of the Victuallers, 
sale of any Butcher’s meat, in less quantities than a/| and would enable them to demand almost any prices 
quarter, at any other public places within’ the market | they thought proper to place upon their meats There 


limits than at such stalls as are appropriated for victual- 
Jers,—and that any Farmer, Shinner, or other person 
Vor. VIII. & 


is scarcely any family, especially in the warm season, 
who would wish to buy a whole quarter of meat;and the 
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prohibition of selling by aless quantity would be equal 
to a total refusal to allow the article to be sold atall. | 

Your memorlalists respectfully solicit that no such law | 
may be passed. } 

Mr. Baker as chairman of the committee on markets, | 
made the fullowing report and resolution which were | 
agreed to. 

The committee on markets to whom was referred the | 
petition ofa number of persons, requesting a stand for | 
Drays in Front street, from Market to Walnut street, | 
repor' :— 2 

That @ their opinion the request of said petition 
should be granted, and offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, that the city commissioners be requested 
to make a stand for drays from the south side of Market 
to the north side of Walnut streets, in Delaware Front 
street. 

Mr. Johnson as chairman of the paving committee 
offered the annexed resolution, which was adopted. 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, that 
the city commissioners be, and they are hereby directed 
to cause Hoffman’s alley, and Starr alley running from 
Cherry to Sassafrass street, between Sth and 6th streets, 
to be repaved and charge the expense to appropriation 
No. 1. 

Mr. Leiper offered a resolution relative to the death 
of Mr. Monroe, which on motion of Mr. Johnson was 
postponed, so that the following resolution migit be of- 
fered as a substitute, which was passed by the Common 
Council, but the Select Council had adjourned before it 
was sent in to them. 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, that 
the inhabitants of this city in common with the Ameri 
can people, and the friends of liberty throughout the 
world, feel the most profound regret, for the loss of their 
fellow citizen, James Monroe, Esq. late President of the 
United States. 

Resolved that in testimony of respect to the memory 
of this departed patiiot, the chambers of the Select and 
Common Councils be hung with black for six months, 
and that the members of these Councils wear crape on 
the left arm for the space of 30 days. 

The Common Council adjourned to meet again next 
Thursday evening. —Phil. Gaz. 
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UNITED STATES BANK. 
L&tTrer From Mr. Maprson Tro C. J. Incrnsoxt. 


Montpelier, June 25, 1821. 

Dear Sir—I have received your friendly letter of the 
18th instant. The few lines which answered your form- 
er one of the 21st of January last, were written in haste 
and in bad health; but they expressed, though without 
the attention in some respects due to the occasion, a 
dissent from the views of the President, as to a Bank of 
the United States and a substitute for it, to which I can- 
not but adhere. Tie objections to the latter have ap- 
peared to me to preponderate greatly over the advan- 
tages expected from it, and the constitutionality of the 
former I still regard as sustained, by the considerations 
to which I yielded in giving my assent to the existing 
Bank, 

The charge of inconsistency between my objection 
to the constitutionslity of such a bank in 1791, and my 
assent in 1817, turns on the question, how far leyislative 
precedents, expounding the constitution, ought to guide 
succeeding legislatures and to overrule individual opi- 
nions. 

Some obscurity has been thrown over the question, 
by confounding it with the respect due from one legis- 


| 


-lature to laws passed by preceding legislatures. But 


the two cases are essentially different. A constitution 
being derived from a superior authority, is to be ex- 


SS 


possessed by every successive legislature, its expedien- 
cy, as well as its meaning, is within the scope of the 
latter, 

The case in question, has its true analogy in the ob- 
ligation arising trom judicizl expositions ot the law on 
siccecding judges—the constitution being a law to the 
legislator, as the law isa rule of decision to the judge. 

And why are judicial precedents, when formed on 
due discussion and consideration, and deliberately sanc- 
tioned by reviews and repetitions, regarded as of bind- 
ing influence, or rather of authoritative force, in settling 
the meaning of a law? It must be answered: first, be- 
cause it is a reasonable and establ shed axiom, that the 
good of society requires that the rules of conduct of its 
members should be certain and known, which would 
not be the case if. any judge, disregarding the decisions 
of his predecessors, should vary the rule of law accord- 
ing to his individual interpretation of it. Misera est 
servitus ubi jus est aut vagum aut incognitum., Second, 
because an exposition of the law publicly made, and 
repeatedly confirmed by the constituted authority, car- 
ries it with, by fair inference, the sanction of those, who, 
having made the law through their legislative organ, 
appear under such circumstances to have determined 
its meaning through their judiciary organ. 

Can it be of less consequence, that the meaning of a 
constitution should be fixed and known, than the mean- 
ing of a law should be so? Can indeed a law be fixed 
in its meaning, and operation, unless the constitution be 
so? On the contrary, if a particular legislature, differ- 
ing in the construction of the constitution, from a series 
of preceding constructions, proceed to act on that dif- 
ference, they not only introduce uncertainty and insta- 
bility in the constitution, but in the laws themselves; 
inasmuch as all laws preceding the new construction, 
and inconsistent with it, are not only annulled for the 
future, but virtually pronounced nullities from the be- 
ginning. 

But it is said, that the legislator having sworn to sup- 
port the constitution, must support it in his own con- 
struction of it, however different from that put on it by 
his predecessors, or whatever be the consequences of 
the construction. And is not the judge under the same 
oath to support the law? yet has it ever been supposed 
that he was required, or at liberty, to disregard all pre- 
cedents, however solemnly repeated and regularly ob- 
served; and by giving effect to,his own abstract and in- 
dividual opinions, to disturb the established course of 
practice in the business of the community? Has the 
wisest and most conscientious judge ever scrupled to 
acquiesce in decisions, in which he has been overruled 
by the matured opinions of the majority of his col- 
leagues, and subsequently to conform himself thereto, 
as to authoritative expositions of the law’ And it is not 
reasonable that the same view of the official oath should 
be taken by a legislator, acting under the constitution, 
which is his guide, as is taken by a judge, acting under 
the law which is his? 

There is, in fact, and in common understanding, a 
necessity of regarding a course of practice, as above 
characterized, in the light of a legal rule of interpreting 
a law; and there is a like necessity of considering it a 
constitutional rale of interpreting a constitution. 

That there may be extraordinary and peculiar circum. 
stances, controlling the rule in both cases, may be ad- 
mitted; but, with such exceptions, the rule will force 
itself on the practical judgment of the most ardent theo- 
rist. He will find it impossible to adhere to, and act 
officially upon his solitary opinions, as to the meaning 
of the law or constitution, in opposition to a construc- 
tion reduced to practice, during a reasonable period of 
time; more especially, where no prospect existed of a 
change of construction by the public or its agents. And 
if a reasonable period of time, marked with the usual 


pounded and obeyed, net controlled or varied by the | sanetions, would not bar the individual prerogative, there 
subordinate authority of a legislature, A Jaw, on the | could be no limitation to its exercise, although the dan- 


other hand, resting on no higher authority than that | ger of error must increase, with the increasing oblivior 
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of explanatory circumstances, and with the continual | difficulties which arose out of the conflicting construc- 
changes in the import of words and phrases. | tions of this last act, but have been for the last few 

Let it then be left to the decision of every intelligent | years rapidly increasing, both in extent and value. Its 
and candid judge, which, on the whole, is most to be | population according to the census taken in 1800 was 
relied on for the true and safe construction of a consti- | 1180—in 1810, 3060—in 1820, 4915 and in 1850, 9469. 
tution, that which has the uniform sanction of successive | The tide of emigration is now very rap'd to this county, 
legislative bodies, through a period of years, and under | and its population is extensively increasing in various 
the varied ascendancy of parties; or that which depends | sections, Our increase in the northern townships is 
upon the opinions of every new legislature, heated as it | principally from New York and the eastern states, and 
may be by the spirit of party, eager in the pursuit of} in the eastern and southern townships, from the east— 
some favourite object, or led astray by the eloquence | and sre generally settled by an industrious and thrifty 
and address of popular statesmen, themselves, perliaps, | population of German descent. — In all parts of our 
under the influence of the same misleading causes. | county we have an enterprising and active population, 

It was in conformity with the view here taken, of the | emigrants (and their decendants) from the famed “ Em- 


respect due to deliberate and reiterated precedents, | erald Isle.” Our population upon the whole is a mix- 
1 one, from all quarters of the civilized world, and of 


that the Bank of the United States, though on the ori- | ec 
ginal question held to be unconstitutional, received the | almost every “ tongue and kindred.” 

Executive signature in the year 1817, The act origin-| ‘There are four furnaces, a bloomery, and two forges, 
ally establishing a Bank, had undergone ample discus- | which have been in operation four or five years, at 
sions in its passage through the several branches of the | which a great quantity of pig metal and castings, blooms 
government. It had been carried into execution threugh- | and bar iron are annually mavulactured and sent to 
out a period of twenty years, with annual legislative re-| market. There are a great many saw mills, at which, 
cognitions; in one instance, indeed, with a positive rami- | large quantities of the best of lumber is made and sent 
fication of it into a new state; and with the entire | down the river in the freshets in the fall and spring, to 
acquiescence of all the local authorities, as well as of the { supply the country bordering on the Ohio below. Al- 





nation at large; to all of which may be added, a de- 
creasing prospect of any change in the public opinion, 
adverse to the constitutionality of such an institution. 
A veto from the Executive, under these circumstances, 
with an admission of the expediency, and almost neces- 
sity ef the measure, would have been a defiance of all 
the obligations derived from a course of precedents, 
amounting to the requisite evidence of the national 
judgment and intention. 

It has been contended, that the authority of prece- 
dents was, in that case, invalidated by the consideration | 
that they proved only a respect for the stipulated dura. | 
tion of the Bank, with a toleration of it until the law 
should expire, and by the casting vote given in the 
Senate, by the Vice President, in the year 1811, against 
a bill for establishing a National Bank, the vote being 
expressly given on the ground of unconstitutionality. | 
But if the law itself was unconstitutional, the stipulation | 
was void, and could not be constitutionally fulfilled or | 
tolerated. And as tothe negative of the Senate, by the 


though there are considerable ranges of rough, hilly 
and broken land, not strictly mountainous, in the neigh- 
borhood of our large streams of water and on the divid- 
ing ridges, yet a very large portion of our land is fer- 
tile, and what may be called good farming land; much 
of it quite productive, and a considerable portion well 
calculated for raising stock. The timber is various— 
inthe neighborhood of most of the streams are large 
forests of lofty pine timber, out of which great quanti- 
ties of lumber are manufactured. The face of the 
county is generally covered with a mixture of oak, 
hickory, sugar tree, walnut, cherry, ash and chesnut. 
There are yet large bodies of land of an excellent qual- 
ity unsettled, and offered for sale at various prices 
from $1 to $4 per acre. All our hills abound with iron 
ore, in every direction, of an excellent quality, so that 
they may be said, to be bedded on it. Limestone is 
found in large bodies in Scrubgrass, Richland and Bea- 
ver townships, and in smail quantities in other parts 
ofthe county. Bituminous stone coal is plenty in the 


casting vote of the presiding officer, it is a fact, well) southern part of the county, nearly as high up as 
understood at the time, that it resulted not from an French creek, and some has been found on that stream, 
equality of opinions in that assembly, on the power of | and within two or three miles of Franklin, and it is con- 
Congr.ss to establish a Bank, but from a junction of | fidently believed will be found in large beds in the 


those who admitted the power, but disapproved the plan, | 
with those who denied the power. On a simple ques- 
tion of constitutionality, there was a decided majority in| 


favour of it, JAMES MADISON, 
Mr. INGERSOLL. 


VENANGO COUNTY: 


We have thought, to many of our distant readers a 
description of cur county would not be uninteresting, | 
and with this view have drawn up the following hasty | 
sketch. 

Venango county was organized for judicial purposes 
by an act of assembly passed the Ist April, 1805, bay- 
ing been previously surveyed out of parts of Allegheny 
and Lycoming counties under the authority of another | 
act passed the 12th day of March, 1800. Its length | 
from east to west is 38 miles, and its breadth from north | 
to south 29 miles, It is bounded on the west by Mer- | 
cer county, onthe north west by Crawford, on the | 
north by Warren, on the east by Jefferson and on the | 
south by Armstrong and Butler. The first settlements | 
in this county commenced about the year 1796 and 797, 











hills that surround our borough. 
A great advantage possessed by this county, is its 
valuable and pure water, and as a necessary conse- 


| quence, health. The Allegheny river, not excelled for 


beauty and purity by any stream in the world, and nav- 
igable fer steam boats of the Blanchard construction 
more than 100 miles above this place, enters it diagonal- 
ly near the north east corner, running neara south west 
course, until it receives French-creek on the west, when 
it changes its direction until it receives the Clarion 


| river, when it leaves Venango and sets into Armstrong, 


dividing the county nearly in two equal parts. On the 
east side of the river, near the upper end of the coun- 
ty, Tionesta creek, a large beautiful stream enters—on 
the same side come in Horse creek, Hickory creek, 
Hemlock and East Sandy creek, and on the southern 
verge of the county Clarion river, all permanent streams, 
on ail of which are valuable scites for water-works, and 
several of them navigable for rafts, and boats for many 
miles into the country. On the west side, it receives 
Pithole creek near the north sile of the county, Oil- 
creek, navigable for forty miles from its mouth, French 
creek, navigable for more than fifty miles, on which is 
now about to be made a division of the direct line of the 


under the general land law for the sale of the vacant | Pennsylvanla canal from Philadelphia to the great in- 
lands belonging to the commonwealth west of the river | land seas of the north west, Sandy creek and Little 
Allegheny of 3d April, 1792. The settlements were | Scrubgrass creek. The whole face of the country is 


scaico for a number of years, owing principally to the| interspersed with springs and brooks of the purest 
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water, which abound with trout, as the largest streams 
do with bass, pike, salmon, catfish, &c. 

The Susquehanna and Waterford turnpike road pass- 
es diagonally through the county nearly in a north 
west direction, crosses the Allegheny river immediate- 
ly below the town of Franklin, and French-creek ona 
good bridge immediately above. Along this road large 
droves of cattle are taken during the summer season 
from this and the neighbouring counties, and the west- 
ern part of the state of Ohio. 

Franklin is the county town, and was laid out in 


act of Assembly of the 18th April, 1795. It is situated 


immediately below the mouth of French creek on the | 


west side of the Allegheny river. It contains a little 


It contains a stone court-house and jail, an Episcopalian 


frame. The Stage runs through it three times a week 
with the mail, and six mails arrive weekly on horse- 
back. 

Venango county belongs to the sixth Judicial Dis- 
trict, Shippen President, and the courts are held on 


vember. 

Did room permit we would pursue our sketch furth- 
er. Perhaps we may resume it at another time.—Demo- 
erat, 


NORTH WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Having been recently visited by the Chief Magistrate 
of the commonwealth, accompanied by other respec- 
table public functionaries, the occasion may be deemed 
a seasonable one to awaken the attention of our eastern 
fellow citizens, who design emigrating to the west, to 
the advantages of a location in this section of the com- 
monwealth. 

Guided by an enlightened forecast, the eastern emi- 
grant will not fail to perceive in the general and local 
character of this region, advances unequalled by any 
other section of country in the west. 
clothed with a luxuriant and valuable timber and a- 


bounds with diversified and permanent streams of living 


water, yielding abundant sites for manufacturing pur- 
poses. To these important advantages may be added 
its mineral wealth. Venango county is literally paved 
with iron ore and mineral coal. Favorable indications 
of ore and coal have also been found in Crawford.— 
But it is believed the most extensive mass of the for- 


This ore is now transported into the state of Ohio, a 


considerable distance, to supply furnaces there, whose | 
The want of suitable water | 


ore banks have failed. 
power, in the vicinity of this ore, we believe, has hith- 
erto prevented the erection of works. But should the 
Elk creek route of the canal be adopted, passing as it 
would, in the immediate neighborhood of these ore 
banks, a presumption exists, from the immense leckage 
required at or near this point, sufficient water might be 
had from the canal, to bring this highly valuable, but 
now useless mineral, into useful requisition, and there- 
by open an extensive field for investment, which could 
not fail to administer to the enterprize and wealth of 
the surrounding country. 

To these advantages may be added, the great facili- 
ties, and choice of market which will be presented to 
us whenever the Pennsylvania line of communication, 
now in progress, shall be extended to lake Erie. We 
shall then have opened to us the markets of Philadel- 
phia, New York, Montreal and New Orleans, each ac- 
cessible at about the same cost. Enjoying then, as 
this region does, all the advantages of a fertile soil, sa- 
lubrious climate, powerful waterfall and mineral wealth, 
with the certainty of the choice of four of the best mar- 
kets on the American continent, for its products, what 


NORTH EASTERN PFENNSYLVANIA.—LANCASTER GO, 


ae : . : . ‘ of that quarter demanding a central situation. 
rising of 400 inhabitants, and is now rapidly improving. | 


It is rich in soil, | 


|JuLy 





other position, we would ask, can the enterprising and 


| enlightened emigrant find, inthe west, more inviting 


with a view to the investment of capital, or that yields 
greater promise of health, happiness and general pros- 
perity.— Messe nger. . 





LANCASTER COUNTY. 
This county was separated from Chester, May 10th, 
1729. As was naturally to be expectd, a difference of 


oy bia e ; | opinion existed as to the location of the seat of justice. 
about 700 lots, by commisssioners appointed under an 


Offers were made from Wrights’s Ferry, Postlewaites, 
&e. The Ferry was strongly recommended, but the 
opposition from the east was irresistible, the inhabitants 
Two 
miles from the Ferry a building was erected te be used 


’ asa jail in case a selection was made in its vicinity. 
church built of brick, anda Presbyterian church of | 


As Postlewaites appeared to combine most of the 
qualifications, it was chosen, and a jail and temporary 
court-house were erected. 

Governor Hamilton aware of the division in the pub- 
lic mind which stili existed, made an offer of two pla- 


on / ces, one known as the *‘ high plain,” also by the name 
the fourth Monday of February, May, August and No- | 


_ of “ Gibson’s pasture ” and since by ‘* Sanderson’s pas- 


ture” (at present the property of John Montgomery, 


| Esq.) ‘The other situation was the hill side extending 
from its summit on the east to Roaring Brovk on the 
| west, covered with wood. The public road ran through 
| it, and Gibson’s house of entertainment would be includ- 
} ed, which stood nearly opposite, a fine spring commu- 
| nicating with the dark swamp and the widow Buchan- 
an’s cake and beer house, situated near where the road 
crossed the brook. There were several springs, and 
the brook was thought peculiarly favourable for the 
erection of water machinery. This spot was fixed up- 
on, and the plet of Lancaster made in 1730, in regular 
squares, open lots were reserved in the centre, and 
adjoining the public square, for the court-house, pub- 
| lic offices, market, &c. The long swamp (which ran 
| in the rear of the houses now owned and occupied by 
| Colonel George Mayer and Dr. Du Fresne) was drain- 
ed by a ditch cut into Roaring Brook. The court-house 
| was completed in 1737, but the seat of justice was re- 
moved in 1734 to Lancaster, from Postlewaites. The 
| springs no longer run, but a pump in Mr. Rathfon’s is 





; ; 
| placed in one at a short depth and which yields water 


of an excellent quality and contains an abundant supply. 


It is thought that with a little expense water could be 
| obtained from four or five such sources as would supply 
_our whole city for every purpose that might possibly be 
mer, of the bog kind, yet discovered, exists in Erie | 
county, near the line of canal, from Elk creek to Erie. | 


ne 


required. —Miscellany. INVESVIGATOR. 





THE LATE RAINS. 


Gaear Fresner.—On Wednesday night last, (6th 
July) the rain fell in such torrents, as to cause the 
Brandywine to overflow its banks to an extent seldom 
witnessed. When we saw iton Thursday morning, it 


had fallen three or four feet, but still presented to the 


eye a vast sheet of water, sweeping away every thing 
in its course. The gardens and fields contiguous were 
completely overflowed, and even the houses were 
threatened by the resistless element. Mr. Dougherty’s 
shantee, a short distance below town, was fouad about 
midnight to have sprung a leak. A man with his wife 


| and child occupied a room in one end, towards midnight 
‘the child became restless, and the father thinking to 
| quiet it with a drink, sprung from his bed for the pur- 


pose of getting one; his consternation may easily be 


/imagined, when, instead of alighting ona dry floor, he 


found himself in nearly three feet water.—Fire! Water! 


| Murder! were shouted most vociferously, and the slee 
J) 


tenants of the shantees awoke to the true sense of their 


situation—the horses were taken from their stalls, and 


tied three or four hundred yards off, out of the reach 
of danger, and the necessary precaution taken by the 


‘hands to secure their effects. A flock of about 40 sheep, 
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belonging to Mr. Parke, were swept from their pasture 
ground and carried a distance of more than a quarter of | 
a mile down the stream: one of them was drowned and | 
five others yet missing, are supposed to have met a 

similar fate. Fences we should suppose, were swept | 
away most unsparingly, as we saw rails floating down 

the current, nearly the whole of Thursday. The waters | 
abated about merigian, and by the same time on Friday, | 
had returned to their natural channel. We apprehend 
much damage has been done above and below, though 
we have not heard of any. The old adage ‘it’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good,” was most happily illus- 


trated in this instance—as the water receded, fish of a | 


large size and fine flavor, were left, much against their | 
inclinations, no doubt, upon dry land, where they were 
found by some of our citizens, who acknowledged the 
courtesy of the waves, thus to deliver up their in- 
habitants, and had their unresisting prey transferred, 
forthwith, to the fryingpan, from, whence they were 
brought to the table “a dish for gods to fast upon.” | 

The above was written on Friday afternoon; about | 
half past past 4 o’clock on Satunday afternoon, it com- | 
menced raining, and for three-quarters of an hour de- | 
scended in torrents; the flood which we have attempt- 
ed to describe above, was, in comparison with the one_ 
which succeeded the last rain, as a rivulet to a river, — | 
houses which had escaped the former, and which were 
not considered within the reach of any freshet, were 


surrounded with water; every thing which would float, | 
| property, and our town authorities, will doubtless feel 


and was not secured at a personal risk, was carried off, 
—cellars were filled, and their contents, so rapid and 
unexpected was the rise, either entirely ruined, or so 
much injured as to be of little service,—butter, meat, 
milk, bread, &c. suffered severely in the general wreck, | 
—the bridge below town was carried off, and every | 
fence within the circuit of the floodswept away. Sev- 


THE LATE RAINS. 
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eral grain fields in this neighborhood were completely | 
inundated, and we fear the grain ruined, for the long 

continued rain had injured it much, previous to the | 
flood. 
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| on its borders, and flooding the cellars and lower stories 


of several houses. Had not the paper mill dam, fences, 
and other obstructions, been removed by the former 
flood; and the arches of the bridge, on the main street, 
been kept clear of drift wood, &c. there is little doubt 
but the damage in town would have been as great as on 
Thursday night; but we are happy to state, that the 
only serious injury done in the berough, on this occa- 


| sion, was that sustained by the paper mill, the gal-le end 


of which was undermined, and partly washed away, by 
the torrent which rushed down the falls. 

The late floods have shown, conclusively, that the 
two bridges over the Falling Spring, in this borough, 
are entirely too smal; that on every considerable rise 
of the stream, they must, as they did on these occasions, 
obstruct the water, and be the cause of much damage 
to private property. In justice, however, to those who 


| planned and directed the erection of these bridges, it is 


proper to state, that the oldest inhabitants of Chambers- 
burg, have no recollection of the Falling Spring ever 
before rising so high. 

Owing to the great quantity of water in the earth, ma- 
ny cellars, besides those inundated by the late floods, 
have waterin them; they ought to be immediaiely clean- 
ed, aired, and well limed; and all deposits of vegetable 
matter carefully removed from the yards, gardens, alleys 
and streets, which have been overflowed. The future 
health of the citizens of the borough, may depend upor 
a proper attention to these matters, and the owners of 


it their duty to see to it in time.—Aepostiory. 

Tas Coamprrspune Froop.—The following addition- 
al particulars are from a letter from an intelligent gen- 
tleman resident of the place; they exhibit a state of 
alarm, and destruction of property, perhaps, unprece- 
dented in any part of Pennsylvania.— National Gaz. 

** Dear Sir—On Thursday night, we had a most awful 
visitation. The windows of heaven opened, and poured 


Immense losses must have been sustained by | on our smiling, luxuriant valley, dreadful destruction. 


those whose farms or dwellings are situated on the | Never, in the recollection of any of our residents, did 


borders of the Brandywine, Beaver and Valley creeks. | such a rain fall. 


Chester Co. Democrat. 





Great Fresant —We have been favoured with a 
perusal of a letter from a highly respectable source 
dated Blairsville, July 9th, 1831, and permitted to take 
from it the following extract:— 

““ We have had the greatest rise in our waters which 
we have ever had since the Bridge was built—It has 
done considerable damage to the canal. 


centre of it) which will require two months to repair; 


it has carried off the small aqueduct over Stony run, | 


and the Turnpike Bridge over the same at Bane’s mill, 
together with the mill dam, and Lindleys’ saw mill and 
the tow path Bridge at M’Gees run; and the remaining 


It has carried | 
off from 100 too 150 feet of Leeck’s dam (out of the | 





injury done is at Bolivar; a large embankment at the 

mouth of Tub mill creek was swept off together with a | 
stone house, ani family in it, all of whom perished. — | 
The family consisted of a man his wife and two children | 
by the name of Mills, who was in the employ of Wilson | 
Knot asa superintendent under him, and whose loss is 
generally deplored. One of the children has been | 
found in the head of the lock; none of the other bodies 
have yet been found. —Lewistown Eagle. 


I was awakened about twelve o’clock, 
by the ringing of alarm bells and shouting; and what a 


| scene presented itself. My house was completely flood- 


ed. I carried my wife, and Mr. F. the children, about 
a square, through water, rushing like a sea, three feet 
deep. The water in the yard and kitchen was about 
three feet deep, and in the parlours and store about 
eighteen inches, I was obliged to break out part of 
the kitchen wall, to give the water a passage; other- 
wise the house, a substantial brick one, would have been 
torn down. Had not a dam above given way, which 
gave the water a free passage into the creek, we should 
inevitably have lost all our furniture and house. You 
cannot conceive the destruction it has caused. Where 
the stream from the spring crosses the Baltimore turn- 
pike, at J. Stouffer’s mill, it tore bridge, it tore dam, 
turnpike, and all before it. The road, in that direction, 
was impassable until the erection of a temporary bridge. 
Nearly all the dams on the creek are swept off in toto, 

** Stones, supposed to weigh one ton, are lodged on 
the second floor of Poutz’s mill! Hay, grain, corn-fields, 
hog-pens, corn, hogs, trees, and waste timber of every 
description, were bofne like corks by the torrent. A 
tanner, a few lots above me, lost, it is supposed, te the 
amount of $1500. All the fences, grape vines, &c. 


— | about my yard, are swept off as clean as if they had ne- 

Cuampenrssune, July 2. | yer had existed. Our carpets are much injured. What 

ANoTHER Fresuet.—On Tuesday last, we were visit- | the consequence of the great deposit of filth in our cel- 

ed with a freshet, but little inferior in magnitude to that | lars will be, it is impossible to say—they smell horribly, 

which occurred on the previous Thursday night. Dark | | have not time to add more.” 

clouds were observed in the afternoon—rising in the | We learn that the loss is not less than $40,000. 

north and south—about three o’clock they united, and 

poured a deluge of rain upon this and the neighbour-; Tue Fresaer.—It has been a number of years since 

hood at the head of the Falling Spring—that stream, a | we witnessed so copiousand almost incessant a fall of 

short time before night, again rose to an astonishing rain, as that which commenced on Wednesday, (13th 

height, overflowing the gardens, and other low grounds | inst,) and terminated on Saturday last, The small 
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streams in this vicinity, have very much swollen, and 


have carried away almost every thing before them. 


Bridges, dams, water-wheels, fences, and we have been 


informed even ofa frame saw manufactory, which was 
started, but lodged against a large water-wheel. The 
Wissahiccon has not been so high for several years, and 
has inundated all the low lands, 
risen six or eight feet, and has carried away cousider- 
able property by the overflowing of its banks, A manu- 
facturer at Manayunk, we understand, has had some- 
thing like athousand dollars worth of cloth, and part 
of his manufactory, carried off. The large grist-mill op- 
posite Manayunk, has sustained considerable damage 
from the swollen state of the river. Almost every mill 
and manufactory of which we have heard, has sustained 
more or less injury: and the crops of grain, which our 
farmers had just commenced cutting when the wet 
weather set in, are considerably damaged; and that 
which had been cut, almost destroyed. Fortuately,the 
hay-harvest was well nigh cumpleted, and tolerable 
crops have been secured. 

The accounts we have received from different parts 
of the country, generally speak of the unfavourable con- 
dition of the grain crops, occasioned by the late heavy 
rains. 

It cleared up quite cool, however, on Saturday night 
last, and the weather has every appearance of continu- 
ing settled for some time. 

A correspondent writes thus, in regard to the late 
heavy rains. 

“The water rese higher in the creeks, just before day- 
light, on Wednesday morning—breaking through nu- 
merousdams. The rain guages all run over; but a 
neighbour, on whose word I can rely, had placed two 
empty vessels in s situation to mark the exact fall du- 
ring the night, Wednesday.) The more shallow of the 
two, ran over; and the other measured in the morning, 
exactly 53 inches. This quantity is not more than half, 
probably which has fallen within the four days it rained. 
The rain has done much injury to the grain, and disap- 
pointed the hopes of the husbandmen.”—German. Tel. 

Tae Weatarn.—For two weeks, we have had an un- 
usual propertion of wet weather. The rain that has 
fallen in that period, is estimated at 12 inches. The 
harvest, a very light one, has suffered in many places, 
very seriously. On the night of the 6th, the water came 
down in torrents, and it is believed, to the depth of 6 
inches, The damages on the mill streams, are im- 
mense; and of all the mills in this vicinity, none wholly 
escaped injury, though to some itis not material. The 
Messrs. Lindley’s, and Wister and Fisher’s have each a 
large dam swept away, and otherwise much injured. 
Large stones, weighing a ton or more, were carried 
' down the stream. The damage below, towards Frank- 
ford, we learn, has been very great.—ZJ0. 

West Cuesrer, July 1. 

Fresnet.—During the last week we were visited with 
several very heavy rains. On Saturday afternoon it fell 
ain such copious torrents, that the Brandywine rose more 
than five feet perpendicular in half an hour, and con- 
tinued to swell until it overflowed all the adjoining 
meadow, and much that has herefofore been consider- 
ed high land. The stream was in some places halfa 
mile wide. The loss occasioned along the shores to 
the farmers, is very great: cultivated fields have been 
stripped of fencing; numerous crops of wheat, barley, 
corn, rye, oats, and hay, which beautified the border- 
land, have been levelled with the ground. Such as 
was standing is buried in the mud; and the flood has re- 
lieved the farmer of the pleasant toil of gathering that 
which was cut. Several bridges have been carried 
away.— American Rep. 





Bioomrretp, (Pa.) July 7. 
For the last eight or ten days, we have had continued 


The Schuylkill has | 





| showers of rain. Much of the cloyer and timothy grass 


| has been cut down during this time, and we are inform- 
) ed that a great deal of it is so much damaged, that it is 
| fit for nothing but the dung yard. Should the weather 
| continue showery, we fear there will be a melancholy 
| prospect for the wheat and rye crops; as we are told by 

some of our farmers, that the wheat, in particular, is al- 
ready taking the second growth og the stalk. Very 
little grain bas as yet been cut, and, perhaps, none put 
up in this county. The continued lowering aspect of 
the weather is truly alarming to the industrious farmer, 
and the community at large. — Perry Forester. 





Huntinepox, July 6. 
The late wet weather has destroyed a vast deal of hay, 
throughout this county. We have had very little clear 
weather for the past two weeks; in consequence of 
which, harvest will be much later than usual. 





Corumpra, July 7. 

The Conewingo Dam, near the head of the Susque- 
hanna canal, about 33 miles below this place, was wash- 
ed away on Sunday last, 15 feet below the level of the 
canal, which was also considerably injured and broken. 
‘The tavern and another house on the river, a short dis- 
tance below the dam, were damaged and carried away 
in part by the flood. 





Brtizronts, Centre Co. July 7. 

In this section of the country rain has fallen for the 
last twelve days. The consequence is, a large amount 
of hay has been totally destroyed. On the other hand, 
the corn and potatoes are thriving most wonderfully, 
and bid fair to more than make up the loss sustained 
otherwise by the wet weather. 


Our farmers say that the wheat crop will be short of 
the usual yield, 





Noraistown, (Pa ) July 12. 

Great Fresust.—The immense quantity of rain 
which fell during the last week, caused serious damage 
in this part of the country. On Wednesday n'ght last, 
two dams in Stony creek, one about a mile above this 
borough, known by the name of ‘‘Standbridge’s dam,” 
and the other nearly opposite the borough belonging to 
Mr. Jacob Freedly, were entirely destroyed. Seven or 


| eight thousand shingles, designed for the grist mill now 


| being erected by Mr. Freedly, were swept away by the 
water, the sudden rise of which precluded any attempt 
| to save them. The embankment between Mr. Freedly’s 
| race and Schuylkill, a short distance below his saw-mill, 
| also gave way and a number of valuable logs were lost. 
Some of our farmers, too, must have sustained consid- 
erable loss, as a large number of sheaves of grain, were 
seen floating down the river Schuylkill, opposite this 
place, on Thursday last. 
It rained twenty-three days in last month,and its depth 
was 5.93 inches—a quantity quite unusual. 
It has been raining every day, more or less, since the 
beginning of this month, up to the present date, July 
10.—Lehigh Pioneer. 





Our Harbour.—Since the construction of the piers, at 
the entrance of the harbour, by which a deep and safe 
channel has been formed, the water of the lake has been 
gradually wearing away the neck of the peninsula, at 
the head of the basin, and has at length formed a chan- 
nel seven and a half feet in depth. Several schooners, 
and the steam-boat Sheldon Thompson, have passed 
through. We understand it is staked out, and that ves- 
sels can pass either way with safety. Vessels bound up 
or down, touching at our wharves, will save about six 
miles sailing, by passing through the new channel. As 
it is still wearing, we may expect there will be water 


enough, shortly, for the largest craft that sails the lake.— 
Erie 
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TEMPERANCE. 


Purtapgrrenra, July 16th, 1831. 

Sir—Your note of yesterday, to which I now have the 
honour to reply, expresses a wish to obtain information 
in relation to the use of ardent spirits, in supplying sub- 
jects for our prisons, and requests of me to submit my 
observations, as an officer of the Walnut Street Peniten- 
tiary. This subject is one which has long engaged my 
attention, and has demanded of me much inquiry. All 
my investigation goes to prove, that ardent spirits is the 
most powerful agent in producing crime, and is the 
prolific source of nearly all the evils of which society bas 
to complain. My official station makes it necessary, at 
times, to examine into the history of the lives of those 
who are brought under my notice, and it is my practice 
to put questions touching their nurture, education, and 
habits. In a vast majority of cases, the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors has been, either in themselves, their parents, 
or guardians, the primary cause of their moral degrada- 
tion. The very frequent answer to the question of what 
induced the commission of the immediate crime for 
which they were suffering, is, “ / was in liquor, sir—in 
bad company—and knew not what I was about.” 

It very rarely occurs, that an individual passes out of 
prison, and his degraded state made apparent by the 
contrast of the society he leaves, with that which he is 
about to meet, without feeling a wish to amend his life, 
or without declaring such to be his intention. My ear- 
nest advice to them, on these occasions, is to eschew the 
rum cup, impressing upon them, that while they re- 
member the privations they have undergone, and the 
privileges they have thrown away, they will avoid be- | 
coming obnoxious to the law. But the facilities are so | 
great, and the temptation so strong; and ‘hese, too, 
backed by the importunities of their falsely hospitable | 
friends, that the exciting draught is again indulged, | 
reason is dethroned, and vice and folly assume their 
reign. 

There are some individuals in our establishment, who | 
have been frequent sufferers by the law, and yet who | 
show themselves possessed of innate honesty, which | 
almost renders their criminality a paradox. Two strong | 
cases of this kind, are more immediately in my mind’s 
eye. They were never known to be guilty of a crime | 
while sober. One has been quoted in a pamphlet on | 
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from time to time to make; and I regret that they would 
involve so much labour to reproduce them as would 
not suit your present purposes, and my avocations. I 
would willingly be more circumstantial, but such infor- 
mation as I have here presented is the result of seven 
years observation, and agreeable to my honest and firm 
convictions. 

Wishing every success to the efforts now making to 
arrest the progress of intemperance and crime, and 
gratified at being thus humbly instrumental in further- 
ing the important work which has called forth the ex- 
ercise of your philanthropy, and that of the society 
over which you preside, 

Iremain, with great respect, 
Your most obedient, 
WM. M. HOOD. 
To Roznerts Vaux, Esq. President of the Pennsylvania 
Society for Discouraging the Use of Ardent Spirits. 





LAW OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
An act relative to the liens of Mechanics and others 


Section 1. That from and after the passage of this act, 
all claims filed or entered in pursuance of the act to 


“which this is a further supplement, within six months 


after performing the work or furnishing the materials, 
shall continue to bind the buildings or dwelling houses 
against which the same are entered for the term of five 
years from the day of filing the same; and no claim so as 
aforesaid filed shall bind any building or dwelling house 
for a longer period than five years from the day of filing 
the same, unless within that time the person who has 


| filed the same, his executors, administrators or assigns 


shall issue a scire facias thereon. 

Section 2. That in all cases where any claim or claims 
has or have been filed, or shall hereafter be filed, the 
legal or equitable owner or owners of the buildings 
or dwelling houses bound thereby, or any person inter- 
ested, mav apply to the court on the proper docket of 
which the same is or are filed by petition, setting forth 
the facts; which said court shall order an issue to be 
formed and tried to ascertain if any und what sum is 
due upon such claim or claims, and shall have power to 
make orders in relation to such issue, and the mode of 
trying the same and the costs thereof as fully as any 
court of equity might or could do in relation to any 


prisons, and has been held up as an example and adread | jssue ordered by such court of equity. 


to evil doers, as having had the misfortune to have eaten | 


Section 3S. That in all cases where the amount of any 


twenty Christmas dinners in Walnut Street Prison. This \ claim filed has been paid and satisfied, and no satisfac- 


is true, and yet all the offences of this man were com-| tion entered on the record thereof, the legal or equit- 
mitted under the excitement of ebriety. His sentences | able owner or owners of the building or dwelling house 
were generally short, but his propensity for liquor al. | or dwelling houses bound by the same, may, in order 
ways procured him a re-conviction within the year; and | to have satisfaction entered on the record, proceed 


he thus was enabled to eat histwenty Christmas dinners | against the persons filing such claim, his executors, ad- 
within the walls of this prison. While in confinement, | 


he frequently held posts of trust and responsibility, af- 
fording him means of procuring him small gratifications, | 
could he have been induced to connive at the villainy of | 
others. He was never known to betray his trust, or to 
break his word. His fidelity was proverbial. 

The frequency of this man’s conviction has made his | 
case a strong one, and I have used it as illustrative of 
the position | have assumed, He died in prison! 

Murder, manslaughter, rape and arson, can in almost 
every instance, be traced to the influence of ardent spirits; 
and | may say that the only exceptions to this malign 
influence, in the commission of crime, are perhaps in a 
few cases of forgery, robbery and burglary; these being 
crimes requiring such self-possession in the operators 
as is incompatible with the indulgence of the bottle.— 
The high handed villain, whose schemes take a bold 
range, is calm and philosophical, specious in appearance 
and manners, seldom communicative, and always wary; 
and generally unwilling to hazard the garrulity incident 
to the “wet damnation.” 

Iam borne out in these opinions, which present circum- 
stances compel me to be general in noticing, by the 
various statistical details which I have been called upon, 





ministrators and assigns, in the same mannner, and shall 
have the rights and remedies provided for defendants 
and purchasers of real property, by the fourteenth sec- 
tion ofthe act of assembly of this commonwealth, enti- 
tled “an act to establish the judicial courts of this com- 
monwealth, in conformity to the alterations and amend- 
ments in the constitution,” passed the thirteenth day of 
April, 1791. 

And whereas, it sometimes happens that several 
houses and other buildings adjoining each other are 
erected by the same owner, so that it is impossible for 
the person who has found and provided materials for 
the same to specify, in his claim filed, the particular 
house or other buildings for which the several items of 
his demand were so found and provided: And where- 
as, doubés have arisen as to the true construction in 
such case of the laws of this commonwealth. Therefore, 

Section 4. That it shall and may be lawful in every 
such case, for the person so binding and providing ma- 
terialsias aforesaid, for two or more adjoining houses and 
the buildings built by the same person, owner of the 
same and debtor for the said materials, to file with his 
claim thereon an apportionment of the amount of the 
same among the said houses and other buildings, and 
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each of the said houses and other buildings shall be sub- 
ject to the payment of its said apportioned share of the 
debt contracted in the same manner as is proyided by 
law in other cases. 








Pennsylvania—Fifth, between Chesnut and Library. 
| Philadelphir—Crown, between Race and Vine. 

| Reliance—New, between Second and Third. 

| Relief—Twellth, between Market and Chesnut. 


Approved, March 30, 1831. | Resolution—Do. do. do. do. 
—_-—- | Suufhwark—Second, between Queen and Christian. 
CITY EXCHANGE. | Washington—Lombard, between Ninth and Tenth. 
At a meeting of the subscribers to the stock fora | Weccacoe—Second, between Queen and Christian. 
contemplated Exchange in the city of Philadelphia, | United States—Fourth, between Wood and Callowhilk 
held agreeable to public notice, on the 19th day of July | Vigilant—Kace, between Front and Second. 
183l,at the Merchants’ Coffee House, Tuomas P. Core, HOSE COMPANIES. 
was called to the chair, and Alexander Ferguson appoint- Columbia—Seventh, between Cherry and Race streets. 
ed Secretary. Diligent—Ridge Road, between Vine and Callowhbill. 
The committee appointed at a former meeting sub- | /ame—Fifih, between Chesnut and Library, 
mitted a report, which, having been read by the Chair- | Good Jnfent—Fourth, between Chestnut and Walnut. 
man, was adopted by the meeting, | Hope—Corner of Second and Pine. 
Mathew L. Bevan, Esq. submitted the following reso- | Humane—<Ann, between Vine and Wood. 
lutions, which, after having been separately read and | Nepfune—Vine, between Fourth and Fifth. 
considered were adopted. Northern Liberty— 
Resolved, That this meeting proceed to the appoint- | Viagara—Third, between Catherine and Queen. 
ment of five trustees,who or the survivors of whom shall | PAiladelphia—Seventh, corner of Sugar Alley. 
receive and hold in trust for the Stockholders, the real | Phaenix—Zane street. 
estate which it will be necessary to purchase for the | Resolution—Fifth, between Market and Arch. 
location of the exchange, until the requisite act of in- | Sowthwark—Corner of Second and South. 
corporation can be obtained, when the said trustees, or | Washington—Tenth, between Arch and Filbert, 
the survivors of them, shall convey the property to the | William Penn—Public Square, Kensington. 
company so incorporated. United States—Old York Road, between ‘Tammany and 
Resolved, That a Board of managers be now appoint- Green, [.4m. Daily Adv: 
ed, to consist of nine members, who shall elect a presi- FLOUR AND MEAL. 
dent, secretary, and treasurer. Inspection of Flour and Meal in the Port of Philadel- 
Resolved, Vhat it shall be the duty of this board to | phia for the quarter ending 30th June, 1851,compared 
determine what percentage of the stock subscribed shall | with same period last year: 





be called in, and at what periods to call in and receive | 1831. 1830. 
such instalments, to purchase the property, and to | Superfine Flour, barrels, 177,132 135,551 
adopt plans tor the building, subject to the revision of | Do do half barrels, 8,311 8,744 
the Stockholders, at a meeting hereafter to be called for | Scraped, barrels, 11,841 10,732 
that purpose, when such further measures shall be de- | Do half barrels, 204 342 
termined on as may he deemed best for the construction | Condemned, barrels, 6,474 3,719 
of the contemplated edifice. | Rye Flour, do 15,762 7,610 
It was on motion Resolved, that the Meeting proceed Condemned, do 59 6 
to the appointment of trustees, when the following gen- | Middlings, do 1,595 786 
tlemen were proposed znd regularly appointed: | Corn Meal, hhds, 3,485 3,407 
Stephen Gijard, Robert Ralston, Jos. P. Norris,James | Do barrels, 8,253 8,919 
U, Fishe?, and Joshua Longstreth. | Do condemned barrels, 33 


It was on motion Lesolved, that a board of managers | [ Philadelphia Price Current. 
be now appointed, when the following gentlemen having | eee . en 
been proposed, were declared duly elected, Samuel | THE REGISTER. 
Comly, John Siter, jr. Alexander Ferguson, Ashbel G. | pene eo 
Ralston, William D. Lewis, John A. Brown, Samuel | JULY 23, 1831. 
Grant, William Platt and J. Solms, acta 

It was on motion Resolved, that the board of Mana-| Considerable excitement has prevailed during the 
Sean mers thn pomer te fill all vacancies that may | past week, in consequence of a determination of the 
occur in their own body. 


On motion adjourned, | Victuallers, to withhold their usual supply of animal 

THOMAS P. COPE, Chairman. 'food. The grounds of complaint will be found in their 
Axvexanpnen Fencuson, Secretary. | memorial to councils, published in the present num- 
‘ber. Since Saturday last, but one regular butcher has 
attended in the market, and the other stands have pre- 


sented a melancholy spectacle of desertion; notwith- 
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A LIST OF THE 


ENGINE & HOSE COMPANIES OF PHILAD’A. 
ENGINE COMPANIES. 
Assistance—Race, between Fifth and Sixth streets. | standing, the citizens have not suffered—a plentiful 


Columbia—Kighth, between Race and Vine. supply having been furnished the market by the coun- 
Delaware—Hartung’s Alley. 

Diligent—Filbert, between Tenth and Eleventh. , ; 
Fairmount—Ridge.Road, between Vine and Callowhill. | of Councils,who on Thursday evering last reported that 


Federal—Vhivd, between Tammany and Green. it was not advisable for Councils to interfere. The 
Franklin—Catherine, between Third and Fourth. | report will be furnished at length, with the proceedings 


7? . af . A 1. : 
Goad Talent Public i eceicmiaten. next week, and appears to give general satisfaction 
Good Will—Race, corner of Juniper. | to the public. 
Boa on tent-theny aeaneeene and Fourth, | _ Printed every SATURDAY MORNING by WILLIAM F. GED» 

—Cherry, . 


% | DES, No. 9 Library Street. Philadelphia; where, and at the PUB- 
Harmony—Seventh, between Cherry and Race. | LICATION OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, second door back 
Hibernia—Dock, above Second. 


of the Post Office, (back room) subseriptions will be thankfully re- 
Hope—Pine, between Sixth and Seventh. lceived. Price FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable annually 
Humane—Callowhill, between Second and Third. | by subscribers residing in or near the city, or where there is an 


| try people—the memorial was referred to a commiltee 








N. Liberty—Second, between Willow and Noble. egent. Other subseribers pay in advance. 
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